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OF    INTERESTING 


ANECDOTE 

OF  LADY  RACHEL  RUSSEL. 

NO  woman  ever  united  more  real  fortitude 
with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  feeling  as  this 
illuftrious  character. 

She  was  the  moft  affeftionate  of  wives;  and  yet 
had  fufficient  ftrength  of  mind  to  take  off  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  trial  of  her  illuftrious  hufband,, 
Lord  Ruffel,  no  other  perfon  being  permitted, 
by  an  inhuman  Judge,  to  ufe  a  pen  or  pencil  on 
the  occafion.  And  many  years  after,  when  me 
was  in  a  very  advanced  age,  her  two  daughters, 
the  Duchefles  of  Bedford  and  Devonfhire,  hap- 
pening to  lie-in  juft  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  them 
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died  in  child  bed,  and  the  afflicted  mother  being 
a  few  days  afterwards  with  her  only  furviving 
daughter,  was  ttriftly  queftioned  by  her  as  to  the 
health  of  her  fitter,  of  whofe  fate  fhe  had  fome 
fufpicion;  when  this  venerable  and  heroic  woman, 
calling  forth  all  her  ftrength  of  mind,  to  prevent 
the  fhock,  which  muft  have  been  dangerous  at 
fuch  a  period,  affumed  a  fmile.  and  faid,  "  Make 
yourfelf  eafy,  my  dear,  I  have  kifs'd  your  lifter 
out  of  bed  to-day."  This  was  literally  true,  for 
fhe  had  kifled  her  in  her  coffin. 


ANECDOTE  of  BISHOP  BURNET. 

T>  ISHOP  Burnet  was  famous  for  that  abfence 
-*~*  of  thought  which  conftitutes  the  character 
which  the  French  call  I'etourdie.  All  the  world 
knows,  that  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1680,  feve- 
ral  ladies  of  quality  were  imprifoned,  on  fufpicion 
of  praftifing  a  concealed  method  of  poifoning; 
and,  among  the  reft,  the  Countefs  of  Soiffons, 
niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  mother  of  the 
famous  warrior  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.  In  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  when  that 
Prince  came  over  to  England,  Bifhop  Burnet, 
whofe  curiofity  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  woman 
in  the  kingdom,  begged  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 
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borough,  that  he  might  have  the  fatisfafclion  of 
being  in  company  with  a  perfon,  whofe  fame 
refounded  through  all  Europe.  The  Duke  com. 
plied  with  his  requeft,  on  condition  that  he  would 
be  upon  his  guard  againft  faying  any  thing  that 
might  give  difgull;  and  he  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Prince  and  other  company  at  Marlbo- 
rough  Houfe.  The  Bifhop,  mindful  of  the  cau- 
tion, refolved  to  fit  filent  and  incognito  during  the 
whofe  entertainment;  and  might  have  kept  his 
refolution,  had  not  Prince  Eugene,  feeing  him 
a  dignified  Clergyman,  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
a{k  him  who  he  was.  He  was  no  fooner  informed 
that  it  was  Dr.  Burnet,  of  whom  he  had  often 
heard,  than  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  Bifhop, 
and,  among  other  queftions,  afked  him  how  long 
it  was  fince  he  left  Paris?  Burnet,  fluttered  by 
this  unexpected  addrefs,  and  ftill  more  perplexed 
by  an  eager  dcfire  to  give  the  fatisfa&ion  defired, 
anfwered  with  precipitation,  that  he  could  not 
recollecT:  the  year,  but  it  was  at  the  time  when 
the  Countefs  of  Soiifons  was  imprifoned.  He 
had  fcarce  pronounced  thefe  words,  when  his 
eyes  meeting  thofe  of  the  Duke's,  he  inftantly 
recognized  his  blunder,  and  was  deprived  of  all 
the  difcretion  he  had  left.  He  redoubled  his 
error,  by  afking  pardon  of  his  Highnefs :  he  flared 
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wildly  around,  and,  feeing  the  whole  company 
embarraffed,  and  out  of  countenance,  retired  in 
the  utmoft  confufion* 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  GENERAL   BURGOVNE, 

As  related  by  Himfelf. 

N  Portugal  he  had  been  polled,  with  a  body  of 
fix  thoufand  Britifh  and  fome  Portugueze  fol- 
diers,  on  the  banks  of  l?he  Tagus,  to  difpute  the 
paflage  of  that  river  with  the  whole  Spanifh  army. 
The  renowned  Count  de  Lippe,  the  Generaliflimo 
of  all  the  forces  and  auxiliaries  of  Portugal,  found 
every  delay  he  could  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
enemy,  of  fo  much  importance,  that  he  ientpofi- 
tive  orders  to  difpute  the  pafs  to  the  lad  man.— 
If  he  found  it  impoffible  to  withlland  the  enemy, 
he  was  to  abandon  to  them  his  camp,  his  artillery, 
and  provifions,  excepting  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
his  men  could  carry  at  their  backs,  and  retreat 
as  {lowly  as  he  could  to  the  mountains  on  his  left, 
from  whence  he  was  to  join  the  main  army  in  fmall 
detachments.  The  Count  accompanied  the  order 
with  thefe  words,  "  I  know  to  what  a  rude  trial 
I  expofe  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  officer,  when  I 
order  him  to  abandon  hi§  camp  to  the  enemy ; 

but 
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but  the  nature  of  the  fervice  requires  fuch  afacri- 
fice.  Do  you  execute  the  orders,  1  will  take 
meafures  on  myfelf,  and  juftify  you  in  the  fight 
of  the  world. 


PROSPERITY  and  ADVERSITY. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

PROSPERITY  and  Adverfity,  the  daughters 
of  Providence,  were  fent  to  the  houfe  of  a 
rich  Phoenician  merchant,  named  Velafco,  whofe 
refidence  was  at  Tyre,  the  capital  city  of  that 
kingdom.  Profperity,  the  eldeft,  was  beautiful 
as  the  morning,  and  chearful  as  the  fpring;  but 
Adverfity  was  forrowful  and  ill-favoured. 

Velafco  had  two  fons,  Felix  and  Uranio.  They 
were  both  bred  to  commerce,  though  liberally 
educated,  and  had  lived  together  from  their  in- 
fancy in  the  ftri&eft  harmony  and  friendfhip. — 
But  love,  before  whom  all  the  affections  of  the 
foul  are  as  the  traces  of  a  fhip  upon  the  ocean, 
which  remains  only  for  a  moment,  threatened  in 
an  evil  hour  to  fet  them  at  variance ;  for  both 
were  become  enamoured  with  the  beauties  of 
Profperity.  The  nymph,  like  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  gave  encouragement  to  each  by 

turns; 


turns;  but,  to  avoid  a  particular  declaration,  file 
avowed  a  refolution  never  to  marry,  unlefs  her 
fitter,  from  whom  fhe  faid  it.  was  impoflible  for 
feer  to  be  long  feparated,  was  married  at  the 
fame  time. 

Velafco,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  pafiions  of 
his  fons,  and  who  dreaded  every  thing  from  their 
violence,  to  prevent  confequences,  obliged  them, 
by  his  authority,  to  decide  their  pretenfions  by 
lots;  each  previoufly  engaging,  by  a  folemn  oath, 
to  marry  the  nymph  that  iliould  fal!  to  his  fhare. 
The  lots  were  accordingly  drawn;  and  Profperity 
became  the  wife  of  Felix,  and  Adverfity  of 
Uranio. 

S.oon  afier  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials, 
Velafco  died,  having  bequeathed  to  his  eldeft  fon 
Felix,  the  houfe  wherein  he  dwelt,  together  with 
the  greateft  part  of  his  large  fortune  and  effects. 

The  hufband  of  Profperity  was  fo  tranfported 
with  the  gay  difpofition  and  enchanting  beauties 
of  his  bride,  that  he  cloathed  her  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  and  adorned  her  with  jewels  of  ineftimable 
value.  He  built  a  palace  for  her  in  the  woods; 
he  turned  rivers  into  his  garden,  and  beautified 
their  banks  with  temples  and  pavilions.  He  en- 
tertained 
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tertained  at  his  table  the  Nobles  of  the  land, 
delighting  their  ears  with  mufic,  and  their  eyes 
with  magnificence.  But  his  kindred  he  beheld  as 
ftrangers,  and  the  companions  of  his  youth  paffed 
by  him  unregarded.  His  brother  alfo  became 
hateful  in  his  fight,  and  in  procefs  of  time  he 
commanded  the  doors  of  his  houfe  to  be  fhut 
againft  him. 

But  as  the  ftream  flows  from  its  channel,  and 
lofes  itfelf  among  the  vallies,  unlefs  confined  by 
banks,  fo  alfo  will  the  current  of  fortune  be  diffi- 
pated,  unlefs  bounded  by  ceconbmy.  In  a  few 
years  the  eftate  of  Felix  was  wafted  by  extrava- 
gance, his  merchandize  failed  him  by  negle&, 
and  his  effects  were  feized  by  the  mercilefs  hands 
of  creditors.  He  applied  himfelf  for  fupport  to 
the  Nobles  and  great  men  whom  he  had  feafted 
and  made  prefentsto;  but  his  voice  was  as  the 
voice  of  a  ftranger,  and  they  remembered  not  his 
face.  The  friends  whom  he  had  neglecled,  de- 
rided him  in  their  turn;  his  wife  alfo  infulted  him, 
and  turned  her  back  upon  him  and  fled.  Yet 
was  his  heart  fo  bewitched  with  her  forceries,  that 
he  purfued  her  with  entreaties,  till  by  her  hade 
to  abandon  him,  hermafk  fell  off,  and  difcovered 
to  him  a  face  as  withered  and  deformed,  as  before 
it  had  appeared  vouthfu!  and  engaging. 

What 


What  became  of  him  afterwards,  tradition  does 
not  relate  with  certainty.  It  is  believed  that  he 
fled  into  Egypt,  and  lived  precarioufly  on  the 
fcanty  benevolence  of  a  few  friends,  who  had  not 
totally  deferted  him  and  that  he  died  in  a  fliort 
time,  wretched  and  in  exile. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Uranio,  who,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  had  been  driven  out  of  doors 
by  his  brother  Felix.  Adverfity,  though  hateful 
to  his  heart,  and  a  fpeftre  to  his  eyes,  was  the 
conftant  attendant  upon  his  fteps;  and  to  aggra- 
vate his  forrow,  he  received  certain  intelligence 
that  his  richeft  veffel  was  taken  by  a  Sardinian 
pirate;  that  another  was  loft  upon  the  Lybian 
Syrtes;  and  to  compleat  all,  that  the  banker  with 
whom  the  greateft  part  of  his  ready  money  was 
entrufted,  had  deferted  his  creditors,  and  retired 
into  Sicily.  Collecting,  therefore,  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  his  fortune,  he  bid  adieu  to  Tyre,  and, 
ted  by  Adverfity  through  unfrequented  roads, 
and  forefts  overgrown  with  thickets,  he  came  at 
laft  to  a  fmall  village  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. — 
Here  they  took  up  their  abode  for  fome  time;  and 
Adverfity,  in  return  for  all  the  anxiety  he  had 
fuffered,  foftening  the  feverity  of  her  looks,  ad- 
miniftered  to  him  the  moft  faithful  counfel,  wean- 
ing his  heart  from  the  immoderate  love  of  earthly 

things, 
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things,  and  teaching  him  to  revere  the  Gods'  and 
to  place  his  whole  truft  and  happinefs  in  their 
government  .and  prote&ion.  She  humanized  his 
foul,  made  him  modeft  and  humble;  taught  him 
to  compaffionate  the  diflrefs  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  inclined  him  to  relieve  them. 

•"  I  am  fent  (faid  me)  by  the  Gods,  to  thofe 
alone  whom  they  love ;  for  I  not  only  train  them 
up,  by  my  fevere  difcipline,  to  future  glory,  but 
alfo  prepare  them  to  receive,  with  a  greater  relifh, 
all  fuch  moderate  enjoyments  as  are  not  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  probatory  ftate.  As  the  fpider, 
when  afiailed,  feeks  flicker  in  its  inmoft  web,  fo 
the  mind  which  I  afflift  contracts  its  wandering 
thoughts,  and  flies  for  happinefs  to  itfelf.  It  was 
I  who  raifed  the  characters  of  Cato,  Socrates,  and 
Timoleon,  to  fo  divine  a  height,  and  fet  them  up 
as  guides  and  examples  to  every  future  age.— 
Profperity,  my  fmiling,  but  treacherous  fifter,  too 
frequently  delivers  thofe  whom  fhe  has  feduced  to 
be  fcourged  by  her  cruel  followers,  Anguifii  and 
Defpair;  while  Adverfity  never  fails  to  lead  thofe 
who  will  be  inftru&ed  by  her  *o  the  blifsful  habi- 
tations of  Tranquillity  and  Content." 

Uranio  liftened  to  her  words  with  great  atten- 
tion; and  as  he  looked  earneftly  on  her  face,  the 
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deformity  of  it  feemed  infenfibly  to  decreafe.— 
By  gentle  degrees  his  averfion  to  her  abated;  and, 
at  laft.  he  gave  himfelf  wholly  up.  to  her  coiinfel 
and  dire£tion.  She  Would  often  repeat  to  him  the 
•wife  maxim  of  the  Philofopher,  "  That  thofe  who 
want  the  feweft  things,  approach  neareft  to  the 
Gods,  who  want  nothing."  She  admonifhed  him 
to  turn  his  eyes  to  many  thoufands  beneath  him, 
inftead  of  gazing  on  the  few  who  live  in  pomp  and 
fplendour;  and  in  his  addrefTes  to  the  Gods,  in- 
ftead of  afking  for  riches  and  popularity,  to  pray 
for  a  virtuous  mind,  a  quiet  Hate,  and  unblame- 
able  life,  and  a  death  full  of  good  hopes. 

Finding  him  to  be  every  day  more  and  more 
compofed  and  refigned,  though  neither  enamoured 
of  her  face,  nor  delighted  with  her  fociety,  fhe 
at  laft  addrefled  him  in  the  following  manner: 
"  As  gold  is  purged  and  refined  from  drofs  by  the 
fire,  fois  Adverlity  fent  by  Providence,  to  try  $nd 
improve  the  virtue  of  mortals.  The  end  obtained, 
my  tafk  is  finimed;  and  I  now  leave  you,  to  go 
and  give  an  account  of  my  charge.  Your  bro- 
ther, vvhofe  lot  was  Profperity,  and  whofe  con- 
dition you  fo  much  envied,  after  having  experi- 
enced the  error  of  his  choice,  is  at  laft  releafed 
by  death  from  the  moft  wretched  of  lives.  Happy 
has  it  been  for  Uranio,  that  his  lot  was  Adverfity; 
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whom,  if  he  remembers  as  he  ought,  his  life  will 
be  honourable,  and  his  death  happy." 

As  fhe  pronounced  thefe  words,  fhe  vanifhed 
from  his  fight.  But  though  her  features  at  that 
moment,  inftead  of  infpiring  their  ufual  horror, 
feemed  to  difplay  a  kind  of  languifhing  beauty, 
yet,  as  Uranio,  in  fpite  of  hisutmoft  efforts,  could 
never  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  love  her,  he  neither 
regretted  her  departure,  nor  wifhed  for  her  return. 
But  though  he  rejoiced  in  her  abfence,  he  trea- 
fured  up  her  counfels  in  his  heart,  and  grew  happy 
by  the  practice  of  them. 

He  afterwards  betook  himfelf  again  to  mer- 
chandize; and  having,  in  a  fhort  time,  acquired 
a  competency  fufficient  for  the  real  enjoyments 
of  life,  he  retreated  to  a  little  farm,  which  he  had 
bought  for  that  pur.pofe,  and  where  he  determined 
to  continue  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  in  planting,  gardening,  and 
hufyandry;  in  quelling  all  diforderly  paflions,  and 
informing  his  mind  by  the  leflbns  of  Adverfity. 
He  took  great  delight  in  a  little  cell  Or  hermitage 
in  his  garden,  which  ftood  under  a  tuft  of  trees, 
encompaffed  with  eglantine  and  honeyfuckles. — 
Adjoining  to  it  was  a  cold  bath,  formed  by  a 
fpring  iffuing  from  a  rock ;  and  tfvje r  the  door  was 
C  %  written^ 


written,  in  large  chara&ers,  the  following  infcrip- 
tion: 

"  Beneath  this  mofs-grown  rorf,  within  this  eel!, 
"  Truth,  Liberty,  Content,  and  Virtue  dwell. 
"  Say,  you  who  dare  this  happy  place  difdain% 
"  What  Palace  can  dijplay  fo  fair  a  train  f" 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  honoured 
and  lamented. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

ON  a  large  heath,  called  Shag's  Heath,  about 
a   mile   and  a  half   from    Woodlands,   in 
Horton  parifh,  Dorfetfliire,  is  an  afti  tree,  under 
which  the  unfortunate  Duke  was  apprehended. 

The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that 
after  the  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Lumley  quitted  their  horfes  at  Woodyeat's; 
whence  the  Former,  difguifed  as  a  peafant,  wan- 
dered hither.  He  dropped  his  gold  fnuff  box  in 
a  pea  field,  where  it  was  afterwards  found  full  of 
gold  pieces,  and  brought  to  Mrs.  Uvedale,  of 
Horton.  One  of  the  tinders  had  fifteen  pounds 
for  half  the  contents  or  value  of  it.  The  Duke 
went  on  to  the  ifland,  as  it  is  called,  a  clufter  of 

fmall 


fmall  farms,  in  dfe  middle  of  the  heath,  and  there 
concealed  himfelf  in  a  deep  ditch,  under  the  aih. 

When  the  purfuers  came  up,  a  woman,  who 
lived  in  a  neighbouring  cot,  gave  information  of 
his  being  fomewhere  in  the  ifiand,  which  was  im- 
mediately furrounded  by  foldiers.  who  pafled  the 
night  there,  and  threatened  to  fiie  the  neighbour- 
ing cots.  As. they  were  going  away  next  morn- 
ing, one  of  them  efpied  the  brown  fkirt  of  the 
Duke's  coat,  and  feized  him.  The  foldier  no 
fooner  knew  him,  than  he  burft  into  tears,  and 
reproached  himfelf  for  the  unhappy  difcovery. 

The  family  of  the  woman  who  firft  gave  the  in- 
formation, are  faid  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and 
never  thriven  afterwards. 

The  Duke  was  carried  before  Anthony  Ettrick, 
of  Holt,  a  Juftice  of  Peace,  who  ordered  him  to 
London.  Eeing  afked  what  he  would  do  if  fet  at 
liberty  ?  he  anfwered,  if  his  horfe  and  arms  were 
reftored,  he  only  defired  to  ride  through  the  ar- 
my, and  he  defied  them  all  to  take  him  again. — 
Farmer  Kerley's  grandmother,  lately  dead,  faw 
him,  and  defcribed  him  as  a  black,  genteel,  tall 
man,  with  a  deje&ed  countenance. 

The 
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The  clofe  where  he  concealed  himfelf  is  called 
Monmouth  Clofe,  and  is  the  extremeft  N.  E.  field 
of  the  ifland.  The  tree  ftands  in  a  hedge,  on  a 
fteep  bank,  and  is  covered  with  initials  of  the 
names  of  perfons  who  have  been  to  fee  it. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  KING. 

• 

HIS  Majefty  generally,  after  dinner,  made  it 
a  rule  to  vifit  the  Countefs  of  Yarmouth. — 
In  pafling  through  the  chambers  to  her  apartments 
one  evening,  only  preceded  by  a  fmgle  page,  a 
fmall  canvas  bag  of  guineas,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  accidentally  dropped,  when  one  of  them 
rolled  in  under  a  clofet,  where  wood  was  gene- 
rally kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  bedchamber.  After 
the  King  had  very  deliberately  picked  up  the 
money,  he  found  himfelf  deficient  of  a  guinea, 
and,  judging  where  it  went, — "  Come,"  fays  he 
to  the  page,  "  we  muft  find  this  guinea;  here, 
help  me  to  throw  out  this  wood."  The  page  and 
he  accordingl/  fell  to  work,  and  in  a  little  time 
found  it.  "  Well,"  fays  the  King,  "  you  have 
wrought  hard,  there's  the  guinea  for  your  labour, 
but  I  would  have  nothing  loft." 
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No  bad  example  in  the  high  departments  of 

State. 
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AN  ANECDOTE. 

THE  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  Secretary  to  Oueen 
Henrietta  Maria,  ,  in  all  her  misfortunes, 
found  himfelf  at  the  Reftoration  but  in  an  indif- 
ferent condition.  Being  one  day  with  Charles 
the  Second,  when  all  diitinftions  were  laid  afide, 
a  ftranger  came  with  an -importunate  fuit  for  an 
employment  of  great  value,  which  was  juft  va- 
cant. The  King  ordered  him  to  be  admitted, 
and  bid  the  Earl  perfonate  himfelf.  The  gentle- 
man addreffed  himfelf  accordingly,  enumerated 
his  fervices  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  hoped  the 
grant  of  the  place  would  not  be  deemed  too  great 
a  reward.  "  By  no  means,  (replied  the  Earl) 
and  I  am  only  forry  that,  as  foon  as  I  heard  of  the 
vacancy,  1  conferred  it  on  my  faithful  friend 
there,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  (pointing  to  the 
King)  who  has  constantly  followed  the  fortunes 
both  of  my  father  and  myfelf,  and  has  hitherto 
gone  ungratified :  but  when  any  thing  of  this  kind 
happens  again,  worthy  your  acceptance,  pray  let 
me  fee  you." — The  Gentleman  withdrew. — The 
King  fmiled  at  the  jeft,  and  confirmed  the  grant 
to  the  Earl. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF   THE  EMPEROR  AUGUSTUS. 

THERE  was  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Auguftus,  a  poor  Greek  poet,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  Emperor  went  out 
of  his  palace,  prefented  him  with  a  Greek  epi- 
gram; and  though  the  Emperor  took  it,  he  never 
gave  him  any  thing;  on  the  contrary,  having  a 
mind  one  day  to  ridicule  him,  and  {hake  it  off,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  him  coming  to  prefent  him  with 
his  verfes,  the  Emperor  fent  him  a  Greek  epigram 
of  his  own  compofmg,  and  writ  with  his  own  hand. 
The  poet  received  it  with  joy;  and,  as  he  was 
reading  it,  he  mewed  by  his  face  and  geftures  that 
he  was  mightily  pleafed  with  it.  After  he  had 
read  it,  he  pulled  out  his  purfe,  and,  coming  up 
to  Auguftus,  gave  him  fome  few  pence,  faying, 
"  Take  this  money,  Csefar;  I  give  it  you,  not 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  verfes,  but  to  my 
poor  ability  :  had  I  more,  my  liberality  would  be 
greater."  The  whole  company  fell  a  laughing, 
and  the  Emperor  more  than  the  reft,  who  order- 
ed him  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
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ANECDOTE  of  MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

JN  the  year  1712,  Matthew  Prior,  who  was  then 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  who,  not  long  be- 
fore, had  been  employed  by  the  Queen  as  her 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  France,  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  next  morning  paid  a  vifit  to  the 
Mafter  of  his  own  College.  The  Mafter  (whe- 
ther Dr.  Cower,  or  Dr.  Jenkins,  is  uncertain) 
loved  Mr.  Prior's  principles,  had  a  great  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  and  a  refpeft  for  his  character  in 
the  world  ;  but  then  he  had  a  much  greater  re- 
fpeft  for  himfelf.  He  knew  his  own  dignity  too 
well  to  fuffer  a  Fellow  of  his  College  to  fit  down 
in  his  prefence.  He  kept  his  feat  himfelf.  and 
let  the  Queen's  Ambafiador  ftand.  Piqued  a 
little  at  that,  Mat  compofed  an  extempore  epi- 
gram on  the  reception  he  had  met  with.  It  was 
not  reckoned  in  thofe  days  that  he  had  a  very 
happy  turn  for  an  epigram;  but  theoccafion  was 
tempting,  and  he  flruck  it  off  as  he  was  walking 
from  St.  John's  College  to  the  Rofe,  to  dinner. 
It  was  addrefled  to  the  Mafter,  and  was  as  follows: 

IJlood,  Sir,  patient  at  your  feet, 

Before  your  elbow  chair; 
But  make  a  Bifhop's  throne  your  feat, 

I'll  kneel  before  you  there, 
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One  only  thing  can  keep  y6u  down, 
For  your  great  foul  too  mean; 

You'd  not,  to  mount  a  Bifhop's  throne, 
Pay  homage  to  the  Queen. 


ON   HAPPINESS. 

"  ' «•—  Alas,  where  (hall  we  find, 

"  Some  fpot  to  real  happinefs  confin'd?" 

rTPHIS  penfive  enquiry  has  not  been  confined  to 
•*•  the  breaft  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Goldfmith 
alone,  but,  in  the  hours  of  adverfity  and  difap- 
pointment,  it  has  been  the  language  of  all  the 
progeny  of  Adam.  It  has  often  fprung  from  real, 
fometimes  from  imaginary  infelicity;  which  is  fre- 
quently increafed,  and  often  wholly  proceeds  from 
our  making  a  falfe  eflimation  of  human  happinefs. 
We  are  apt  to  place  a  higher  value  on  every  blefs- 
ing  not  in  our  pofleffion ,  than  on  thofe  we  enjoy. 
The  profpeft  of  every  diftant  good  is  embellifhed 
with  charms,  which  lofe  their  luftre  on  a  nearer 
approach,  or  pall  with  familiarity. 

It  is  not  unufual  with  us  to  imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  others  preferable  to  our  own  :  we  change 
our  fituations,  but  therein  find  not  the  happinefs 
we  expe&ed,  and  yet  remain  unconvinced  of  our 
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folly.  We  purfue,  vainly  purfue,  the  fleeting 
phantoms  which  enfeebled  Hope  raifes  in  the  dif- 
tempered  imaginations,  although  difappointment 
attends  every  ftep*  and  mocks  every  endeavour. 
We  either  find  the  objects  of  our  wifhes  recede  in 
proportion  to  our  advances,  or,  if  pofTefled,  that 
they  prove  inadequate  to  our  fanguine  expec- 
tations. 

One  of  the  moft  deceitful  bubbles  that  ever 
danced  before  the  eye  of  human  vanity,  is  wealth : 
it  glitters  at  a  diftance,  and  appears  replete  with 
every  requifite  eflential  to  terreftrial  felicity:  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  numbers  from  every  other 
object,  and  kindles  in  the  breads  of  its  candidates 
an  inextinguifhable  ardour  to  acquire  it.  By 
weak  minds  it  is  confidered  as  l\\zfummum  bonum 
of  fublunary  good;  and  therefore,  to  attain  it, 
is  to  exclude  every  want,  to  poffefs  every  fatis- 
faftion. 

But,  alas!  wealth  often  flies  the  purfuer,  and 
in  the  end  leaves  him  tired,  languid,  and  difap- 
pointed,  with  the  fruitlefs  chace.  To  fome,  in- 
deed, me  grants  her  favours  with  peculiar  libera- 
lity, and  admits  them  to  rifle  her  treafury.  But 
are  thefe  in  "  a  fpot  to  real  happinefs  confined  ?" 
No,  furely  ;  they  find,  by  unprofitable  experience, 
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that  the  pofleflion  of  riches  falls  far  fliort  of  theif 
expectations. 

Riches  are  not  able  to  confer  that  happinefs 
they  promife,  or  to  avert  thofe  evils  they  are  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  preventing.  They  are  unable  to 
limit  the  licentioufnefs  of  defire,  to  fill  the  grafp 
of  avarice,  to  guard  the  avenues  through  which 
affli&ions  enter,  or  to  afford  that  happinefs  which 
is  expected  from  them.  The  pofleflion  of  wealth 
introduces  wants,  not  lefs  numerous,  nor  lefs  im» 
portunate,  than  thofe  we  complain  of  in  a  ftate  of 
poverty.  They  are,  indeed,  different  in  kind, 
but  not  lefs  destructive  of  that  felicity  we  vainly 
feek  after  in  this  imperfect  ftate.  We  are  very 
apt  to  conclude  that  thofe  are  exempt  from  un- 
happinefs,  on  whom  profperity  beams  her  radi- 
ance, and  whofe  dwellings  are  circumfufed  with 
affluence.  In  the  erring  eftimation  of  fliort* 
fighted  mortals,  their  lines  are  "  caft  in  pleafant 
places;"  but  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us 
that  they  are  "  encompafled  with  many  forrows." 
View  the  men  who  have  free  accefs  to  the  tem- 
ple of  riches,  and  you  will  not  find  them  happier 
than  others ;  they  have  ftill  numerous  wants, 
which  increafe  with  their  acquifitions;  and  ftill 
more  numerous  fears,  arifing  from  their  very  pof- 
feflions,  to  which  thofe  in  humble  ftations  are 
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ftrangers.  Some  find  their  defires  ftrengthened 
by  the  increafe  of  their  riches ;  and  the  more  they 
inherit,  the  more  unbounded  is  their  grafp.— 
Were  it  poffible  for  fuch  to  accumulate  all  the 
treafures  of  the  earth,  they  would  {till  be  unfatis- 
fied,  and,  like  Alexander,  weep  becaufe  there 
was  no  other  world  within  their  reach  to  plunder* 
Others,  whofe  defires  are  more  circumfcribed, 
and  who  appear  contented  with  their  prefent  pof- 
feffions,  are  not  lefs  unhappy. 

Men  cannot  eflentially  poflefs  more  than  they 
enjoy;  the  reft,  like  a  cypher  on  the  left  hand  of 
a  figure,  is  of  no  value,  unprofitable  as  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe ;  it  is  only  barren  fplendour,  which, 
like  the  glare  of  a  comet,  although  it  fhines  at  a 
diftance,  yet  affords  no  warmth  to  invigorate  him 
who  gazes  upon  it:  he  may  contemplate  it  with 
barren  admiration,  but  cannot  render  it  fubfer- 
vient  to  any  of  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  life. 
Such,  therefore,  as  poflefs  more  wealth  than  is 
Sufficient  to  furnifh  the  reafonable  wants  of  hu- 
manity, are  generally  employed  in  a  laborious 
fearch  after  pleafures  yet  untafted,  in  which  they 
hope  to  find  unmixed  happinefs.  There  is  one 
fource  of  pleafure  which  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
opens  to  a  rational  mind,  but  few  there  are  who 
find  it.  The  extenfion  of  help  to  the  helplefs,  of 
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relief  to  mifery,  and  of  comfort  to  thofe  who 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  adverfity,  are  employ- 
ments attended  with  the  pureft  fatisfaftion.  To 
awaken  joy  in  countenances  overfpread  with  the 
gloom  of  forrow,  is  attended  with  fenfations  of 
the  moft  refined  delight,  and  tunes  the  foul  to 
harmony.  This  is  the  nobleil  ufe  to  which  wealth 
can  be  applied,  the  effential  end  for  which  Hea- 
ven has  difpenfed  it.  But,  alas!  how  few  are 
there,  amongft  the  great  and  opulent,  who  exer- 
cife  themfelves  in  fuch  benevolent,  fuch  God-like 
aftions!  How  few,  whofe  minds  are  refined 
enough  to  relifh  the  fatisfaclion  arifing  from  fuch 
praifeworthy  conducl! 

The  generality  of  the  rich  fpend  their  time  and 
fubftance  in  a  courfe  of  falfely  eflimated  pleafure, 
which,  whilft  it  affords  a  momentary  gratification 
to  fome  defires,  creates  others,  more  difficult  to 
be  fatisfied.  Every  indulgence  of  the  paflions, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  reafon  and  temperance, 
either  increafes  the  appetite  for  more  extenfive 
enjoyments,  or  cloys  with  a  languid  fatiety :— - 
Thefe  are  effefts  equally  deftruclive  of  true  hap- 
pinefs.  In  this  dilemma,  the  mind  is  perpetually 
tofled,  like  a  veifel  without  a  rudder  on  the  boif- 
terous  ocean.  It  is  ftill  hurried  on,  by  the  gales 
of  paffion,  in  purfuit  of  fomething  untried,  which 
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is  fuppofed  more  capable  of  conferring  happlnefs; 
but  this,  when  obtained,  leaves  us  equally  unfa- 
tisfied,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  object 
of  our  wifhes. 

Thus  men  purfue,  with  unremitting  ardour, 
that  happinefs  which,  for  want  of  a  better  regula- 
ted judgment,  conftantly  eludes  their  grafp,  till, 
tired  with  reiterated  difappointment,  they  quit  the 
ftage  of  life  and  their  fruitlefs  fearch  together. 

It  would  be  a  mark  of  wifdom  in  us  to  confider 
the  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  as  proper  ob- 
jefts  of  inftruftion.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they 
may  be  ufeful  warnings,  and  teach  us  to  avoid  the 
folly  exhibited  in  their  conduct.  Let  their  mif- 
taken  affiduity,  and  confequent  failure  of  obtain- 
ing the  grand  end  of  life  here,  excite  others  to 
purfue  a  different  plan,  a  plan  more  likely  to  be 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

Compleat  fubftantial  happinefs  is  not  the  pro- 
duce of  terreftrial  foil.  Whilft  we  are  encom- 
pafled  with  the  walls  of  flefh  and  human  frailty, 
the  avenues  through  which  happinefs  vifits  the 
foul  will  not  admit  fuch  a  degree  of  it  as  will 
fill  up  and  fatisfy  our  intellectual  capacities: 
but  ftill  fuch  a  portion  of  it  is  within  our  reach, 
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as  Tvill  render  this  ftate  of  exiftence  eafy  and 
tranquil. 

The  Sovereign  Lord  and  Governor  of  univerfal 
nature  has  wifely  ordained,  that,  amidfl  the  high- 
eft  gratification  of  time  and  fenfe,  fome  alloy 
ihould  be  experienced.  By  thefe  means  we  are 
led  to  afpire  after  the  attainment  of  that  more 
perfecl  ftate,  which,  in  the  wife  determination  of 
his  council,  we  are  formed  to  inherit,  when  time, 
and  all  its  deceptive  fcenes,  fhall  terminate  for 
ever. 

The  terms  on  which  this  compleat  happinefs  is 
declared  by  eternal  wifdom  to  be  attainable,  are 
fuch  as,  if  complied  with,  will  alfo  tend  to  the 
increafe  of  our  prefent  felicity.  "  Godlinefs  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promife  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
The  more  we  withdraw  our  affections  from  perifh- 
ing  delights,  and  endeavour  to  fix  them  on  celef- 
tial  objefts,  the  more  pure,  refined,  and  acute, 
•will  be  our  fenfe  of  prefent  pleafures:  they  will 
not  be  purfued  to  fatiety,  but  will  only  lead  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  enjoyments 
•which  are  divine,  permanent,  and  eternal.  The 
joys  which  the  vifible  creation  affords,  will  not 
then  be  centered  in  us  as  a  fubftantial,  lafting  good, 
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but  will  rather  be  confidered  as  the  lower  fteps  of 
that  ladder  by  which  we  may  afcend  to  the  fupe- 
rior  joys  of  a  glorious  immortality.  By  the 
"  good  things  that  are  feen,"  and  which  we  enjoy 
here,  we  ftiall  be  excited  to  feek  after  "  thofe 
which  are  invifible,"  in  that  flate  where  the  afpi- 
rations  of  hope  will  end  in  certainty,  and  the 
panting  bofom  of  defire  will  repofe  in  compleat 
fruition. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  wifdom  in  us  to  feek 
that  happinefs  which  is  attainable  in  this  life, 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  prudence. 
Our  paffions  are  ever  calling  for  frefh  gratifica- 
tions; they  are  clamorous,  and  noteafily  iilenced; 
but  we  know,  that  if  they  were  indulged  without 
reftraint,  they  would  foon  precipitate  us  into  ruin 
irretrievable:  it  is  theiefore  the  province  of  rea- 
fon to  regulate  them,  to  curb  the  rovings  of  the 
will,  and  to  point  out  the  boundaries  which  it 
ought  never  to  pafs.  This  reafon  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  thereby  of  fecuring  us  from  numerous 
inconveniences  that  arife  from  giving  the  reins  to 
ungoverned  paffions,  and  free  fcope  to  a  licen- 
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Whenever    we    thus  reftrain  our  wiflies  and 
aQions,  the  effects  recompence  our  labour;  the 
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commotions  in  our  breafts  c  -afe,  and  a  cs^m  over- 
fpreads  the  mind:  our  defires  arr?  r;«—  icribed, 
and,  inllead  of  murmuring  at  OQJ  are 

convinced  the  bleffings  we  receive  arc  vdy 

beyond  our  deferts. 

This  fenfe  produces  gratitude  and  humility  in 
our  minds,  and  thence  fpring  irue  contentment 
and  i  a  Ring  peace.  We  ar~  fat.isfied  with  thofe 
blefliiigs  which  the  munificent  Author  of  our  being 
mowered  upon  us,  and  are  moft  felicitous  to 

ake  fuitable  returns  f<ir  his  unmerited  bounty. 
In  this  fituation  of  mind  the  pureft  happinefs  b 
found^  and  herein  we  are  bef^apable  of  becoming 
•propefc  objects  for  the  enjoyiitent  of  that  fuperior 
felicity  which  awaits  the  wife  and  virtuous  in  the 
realms  of  immortality  and  eternal  life. 


THE  FORTUNATE  EXPERIMENT; 

OR,     THE   TRIUMPH  OF    LOVE. 

A  Tale  for  the  Ladies. 

LORD  FAIRFIELD,  a  very  amiable  noble- 
man, in  the  prime  of  life,  and  polfefled  of 
a  large  eltate  in  the  North  of  England,  was  fo 
much  ftruck  with  the  beauty,  and  charmed  with 
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the  converfation  and  carriage  of  a  young  lady, 
one  day  at  York  races,  that  he  could  not  help 
making  a  particular  enquiry  after  her.  From  the 
perfon  whom  he  employed,  (his  own  fteward)  for 
the  gratification  of  his  curiofity,  he  received  the 
following  intelligence: 

"  Her  name  is  Flowerdale,  my  Lord;  her  mo- 
ther is  a  woman  of  good  family,  but  having  been 
reduced  to  narrow  circumftances,  by  the  profufe- 
nefs  of  an  extravagant  hufband,  found  it  neccfTary 
to  live  in  a  very  frugal  way.  Mrs.  Flowerdale 
£eing  alfo  a  woman  who  has  a  great  deal  of  family 
pride,  could  not  bdfr  to*  live,  in  or  near  tht  place 
in  which  me  had  figtfred  with  fplendour,  ancf  there- 
fore retired  to  a  fmall  houfe  in  D w,  the  vil- 
lage which  your  Lordfhip  took  notice  of,  for  the 
pleafantnefs  of  its  fituation,  when  you  rode  through 
it  laft  Cummer.  As  me  is  an  excellent  ceconomilt, 
me  not  only  contrives  to  live  with  decency,  but 
keeps  up  a  kind  of  dignity,  in  her  retirement  with 
her  daughter,  who  is,  indeed,  by  what  I  can  find, 
in  every  fhape  qualified  to  make  a  valuable  wife. 
I  mention  her  dome/lie  merit,  becaufe  I  am  well 
affured  that  your  Lordfhip  will  never  bring  your- 
felf  to  (hare  your  title  and  fortune  with  a  woman 
\vho  has  only  her  outward  charms  to  recom- 
mend her." 
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"  You  fay  very  right,  Jenkins;  the  brighteft 
beauty  nature  ever  fortoed,  would  not,  without 
that  merit  you  have  mentioned,  make  me  think 
of  entering  into  matrimonial  connexions;  and  I 
am  not  yet  fa/kionablc  enough  in  my  principles  to 
feduce  the  innocent  amonglt  the  fair  fex,  nor  fo 
regardlefs  of  my  health,  as  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  abandoned.  Mifs  Flowerdale  has,  I  own, 
raifed  emotions  of  the  tender  kind  in  my  bofom, 
and  upon  the  ftrength  of  what  you  related  con- 
cerning herfelf,  and  her  family,  I  would  pay  my 
addreffes  to  her  immediately,  were  I  certain  of 
being  as  pcrfonally  agreeable  in  her  eyes,  as  me  is 
in  mine.  By  addrefiing  her  in  my  own  character, 
I  mall  be  apprehenfive,  fuppofing  the  improbabi- 
lity of  a  refufal,  of  her  clofing  with  my  propofals, 
for  the  fake  of  the  rank  to  which  I  invite  her :  I 
wifh,  therefore,  to  make  my  advances  to  her  in 
fuch  a  light,  that  I  may  attribute  her  compliance 
with  my  wifhes  to  a  real  prepofleflion  in  my  favour, 
totally  detached  from  all  mercenary  confidera- 
tions.  Now  I  have  a  fcheme  in  my  head,  Jenkins, 
towards  the  execution  of  which,  you  muft  lend 
me  your  afliftance." 

"  I  am  always  ready,  you  know,  my  Lord,  to 
obey  your  commands." 

"  J  have 


"  I  have  ever  found  you  fo.  Your  fon  is  juft 
come  from  France.  Tom  is  no  coxcomb;  but  he 
can  play  the  part  of  a  coxcombly  man  of  fafhion 
in  a  mafterly  manner.  My  defign  is,  that  Tom 
fliall  perfonate  me,  while  I  pafs  for  a  decayed 
gentleman,  belonging  to  him, — an  humble  friend, 
an  obfequious  companion.  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, from  Mifs  Flowerdale's  looks  and  behaviour 
yefterday,  that  I  am  quite  a  ftranger  to  her;  and 
it  muft  be  my  bufinefs  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  my 
rank  in  life,  till  I  have  made  an  impreffion  on  her 
heart.  The  moment  I  am  fure  of  having  gained 
my  point  I  fliall  unmafk." 

Lord  Fairfield  having,  in  this  manner,  difclofed 
his  fcheme  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  he  readily  came  into 
it,  adding,  that  he  would  anfwer  for  his  fon's 
doing  his  beft  in  the  part  intended  for  him. 

Mifs  Flowerdale  was  as  much  ftruck  with  Lord 
Fairfield  as  he  had  been  with  her:  me  had  never 
feen  him  before;  but  (he  went  home,  wifhingwith 
fome  anxiety  to  fee  him  again,  fo  powerfully  had 
his  fine  perfon,  elegant  manners,  and  polite  con- 
verfation,  (for  he  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  a 
few  refpeclful  civilities  to  her,  without  being  guilty 
of  impertinence)  recommended  him  to  her  atten- 
tion, A  widow  lady,  whom  Mrs.  Flowerdale 

vifited 
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vifited  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  her  and 
Cecilia  to  the  courfe;  and  it  was  by  the  unruli- 
nefs  of  one  of  the  horfes,  that  Lord  Fairfield  had 
the  firft  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  converfation 
•with  the  latter,  who  was  much  frightened  upon  the 
occafion,  and  whom  he  greatly  relieved  by  his 
afliduities. 

Mrs.  Flowerdale  obferving  that  her  daughter 
was  very  low  fpirited  during  their  ride  home,  afkcd 
her  feveral  times,  whether  fhe  was  not  well;  and 
Mrs.  Hughes,  the  lady  in  whofe  carriage  they 
were,  joined  her  interrogatories;  but  Cecilia 
evaded  the  difcovery  of  her  feelings,  by  imputing 
her  deje£lion  to  the  deep  impreflion  which  the 
fright  had  made  on  her. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  fmart  young  fellow, 
well  mounted,  and  genteelly  drefled  in  a  laced 
frock,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  in  plain 
deaths,  whom  he  treated  like  a  led  captain,  and 
attended  by  a;  fervant,  made  his  appearance  at 
Mrs.  Flowerdale's  fmall  but  comfortable  ha- 
bitation. 

Cecilia  was  making  up  a  nofegay  when  they 
approached.  At  the  fight  of  the  gentleman  whom 
flic  had  feen  at  the  races,  the  flowers  which  (he 
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had  in  her  hands  dropped  to  the  floor:  fhe  ftartcd, 
and  ran  immediately  to  her  mother,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  to  exprefs  her  furprize: — her 
pleafure  me  kept  to  herfelf. 

The  fmart  young  fellow  having  afked  if  Mrs. 
Flowerdale  was  at  home,  and  being  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  difmourited  with  agility,  and  en- 
tered the  parlour,  to  which  the  fervant  conduced 
him,  followed  by  his  companion. 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  room 
before  Mrs.  Flowerdale  came  in  to  them. 

*'  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons,  madam,"  faid 
the  laced  gentleman,  "  for  making  this  vifit  with 
fo  much  abruptnefs,  as  I  believe  I  am  an  entire 
ftranger  to  you;  but  I  hope  the  occafion  of  it  will 
render  any  apology  unnecefiary.  Lord  Fairfield 
would  not  have  been  fo  troublefome,  if  he  had 
not  been  too  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
Mifs  Flowerdale,  to  be  able  to  remain  any  longer 
•without  intreatingyou  to  let  him  pay  his  addrefles 
to  her.  Yes,  Madam;  I  am  defperately  in  love 
with  your  amiable  daughter,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  repeat  my  vifits  as  a  lover,  and  confent  to 
her  being  Lady  Fairfield,  you  will  make  me  the 
happieft  man  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Flowerdale  was  under  no  fmall  aftonifh- 
ment  during  the  firft  part  of  this  fpeech;  but 
another  paffion  took  pofleflion  of  her,  as  the 
fpeaker  proceeded,  and  announced  the  errand  on 
•which  he  waited  on  her.  According  to  the  de- 
fcription  which  fhe  had  heard  of  the  young  Lord 
Faiifield,  for  fhe  had  never  feen  him,  he  was  the 
man,  fo  that  fhe  did  not  fufpeft  his  individuality; 
and  fhe  was  too  much  flattered  by  the  conclufion 
of  his  addrefs,  not  to  return  a  very  gracious  and 
encouraging  reply. 

Mrs.  Flowerdale,  having  paid  all  her  attention 
to  his  fuppofed  Lordfhip.  had  overlooked  his 
companion;  but  juft  when  fhe  was  going  to  bid 
her  fervam  call  Cecilia  down,  fhe  recolleBed  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  fo  obliging  to  her  daugh- 
ter upon  the  courfe,  and  repeated  her  acknow- 
ledgments to  him  for  his  politenefs. 

When  Cecilia  came  into  the  room,  her  cheeks 
were  covered  with  blufhesat  the  fight  of  him,  wha 
had  occafioned  a  great  difturbance  in  her  gentle 
bofom,  and  trembled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe 
could  hardly  fupport  herfelf. 

"  Lord  Fairfield,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs.  Flower- 
dale,  "  does  me  the  honour  to  defire  me  to  ad- 
mit 
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mit  him  as  a  lover  to  you.  His  Lordfhip  has 
fufficiently  apologized  for  the  abruptnefs  of  his 
firft  appearance  in  this  houfe;  and  I  expeft^oa  to 
be  fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  diftinguifhing  com- 
pliment he  pays  us  both  by  coming  to  our  poor 
retreat." 

Cecilia,  while  her  mother  talked  in  this  ftrain, 
ftood  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  floor.  She 
had  once  timidly  raifed  them  after  her  entrance; 
but  as  they  met  thofe  of  him  who  was  not  the  ob- 
jeQ:  of  her  mother's  regard,  me  threw  them  down 
again,  and  from  that  inftant  looked  exa&l.ly  like 
the  ftatue  of  Modefty,  in  the  firft  ftyle  of 
fculpture. 


c: 


Well,  madam,"  faid  the  fuppofed  Lord 
Fairfield,  "  I  fee  your  amiable  daughter  is  em- 
barrafTed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  my  proceedings;  1 
will,  therefore,  wait  on  her  to-morrow,  hoping  to 
find  her  lefs  difconcerted  at  the  fight  of  me." 
Then  making  refpeftful  bows  to  Mrs.  F'owerdale 
and  to  Cecilia,  he  remounted,  and  rode  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Cecilia  received  a  pretty 

Jharp  lefture  from  her  mother,  whofe  vanity  was 

exceffively  flattered  on  the  profpeclof  fo  brilliant 

an  alliance,     V  How  could  you  behave  fo  ridicu- 

F  -     loufly, 
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loufly.  child?  you  looked  like  a  downright  fool; 
but  1  hope  you  will  behave  with  more  propriety, 
and  find  your  tongue.  Confider,  Cecy,  what  a 
prodigious  match  this  will  be  for  you.  Lord 
Fairfield  is,  I  fwear,  a  mighty  pretty  Gentleman, 
and  feems  to  be  extremely  good-natured. 

Cecilia,  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  imagina- 
ble, begged  to  be  excufed  from  feeing  his  Lord- 
fhip  again,  as  me  could  not  poflibly  think  of 
admitting  his  addrefles;  and  being  clofely  prefled 
to  give  her  reafon  for  (landing  fo  much  in  her 
own  light,  frankly  owned  that  Mr.  Darby  had 
made  too  great  an  impreffion  on  her  heart  to  be 
effaced. 

This  reply  only  ferved  to  exafperate  her  mother 
againft  her.  "  Why,  fure,  child,  you  are  not  in 
your  fenfes,  to  prefer  a  Lord's  toad-eater  to  him- 
felf;  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  by  the  manner  of  Lord 
Fairfield's  behaviour  to  Mr.  Darby,  on  what  fort 
of  a  footing  he  is  with  him." 

The  next  morning,  the  fuppofed  Lord  Fairfield 
made  his  appearance  at  Mrs.  Flowerdale's  with- 
out his  companion,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to 
make  himfelf  agreeable  in  Cecilia's  eyes,  but  in 
vain:  he  repeated  his  vifits  fevcral  days  with  the 

like 
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like  fuccefs.     He  made  not  the  leaft  progrefe  as 
a  lover. 

Lord  Fairfield,  being  at  length  fully  convinced, 
from  the  reception  which  young  Jenkins  met  with, 
and  from  many  corroborating  circumftances,  that 
he  flood  very  high  in  Cecilia's  efteem,  appeared 
one  day  at  Mrs.  Flowerdale's  door  in  a  fuperb 
equipage,  and  richly  drefied.  His  arrival  in  that 
ftyle  foon  produced  a  difcovery;  which,  though 
totally  unexpected,  was  altogether  pleafing.  In 
a  fhort  time  afterwards  Cecilia  became  Lady 
Fairfield,  and  acquitted  herfelf  fo  well  in  the 
fphere  of  life  to  which  fhe  was  raifed,  that  (he 
added  a  luftre  to  her  coronet,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
felicity  with  the  moft  indulgent  of  hufbands,  which 
{he  truly  deferved. 


ANECPQTE 

OF  MRS.  PRITCHARD  AND  A  FIDDLER. 


celebrated  aftrefs  Mrs.  Pritchard,  having 
retired  with  her  family,  during  the  fummer, 
into  a  country  village3  took  a  fancy  to  fee  a  play 
a£led  in  a  barn.  She  and  her  company  engaged 
one  of  the  beft  and  moft  confpicuous  feats  in  the 
Jittle  theatre.  The  fcenes  were  made  of  paile- 

V  a  board, 
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board,  and  the  clothes  fuch  as  the  Manager  tould 
borrow  or  purchafe.  The  orcheftra  was  rilled 
with  one  (ingle  crowdero.  The  aftors  were  un- 
celebrated, it  is  true,  but  did  their  beft. — Mrs. 
Pritchard,  inftead  of  taking  up  with  fuch  fare  ' 
as  the  country  afforded,  laughed  fo  loudly  and 
inceffantly  at  the  bufinefs  of  the  fcene,  that 
the  country  audience  were  offended.  Somebody 
prefent  happened  to  know  the  great  a&refs,  and 
the  fiddler  afking  her  name,  was  told  that  fhe  was 
the  great  Mrs.  Pritchard,  of  the  Theatre-Royal, 
in  London. — "  I  will  give  her  a  hint  prefently," 
(faid  Crowdero),  and  immediately  played  the  firfl 
tune  in  the  Beggar's  Opera: 

"  Through  all  the  employments  of  life, 
"  Each  neighbour  abufes  his  brother,  &c." 

"  Come,  let's  be  gone,  (faid  Mrs.  Pritchard) 
we  are  difcovercd;  that  fiddler  is  clever;"  and  as 
fhe  crolfed  over  the  ftage  to  the  entrance,  fhe 
dropped  Crowdero  a  curtefy,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  admonition. 


TRUE  MEEKNESS. 

MEEKNESS,    like   moft  other   virtues,  has 
certain  limits,  which  it  no  fooner  exceeds 
than  it  becomes  criminal.     She  who  hears  inno- 


cence. 
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cence  maligned,  without  vindicating  it;  falfehood 
afferted,  without  contradi&ing  it;  or  religion  pro- 
phaned,  without  refenting  it,  is  not  gentle,  but 
wicked. 

Meeknefs  is  imperfed  if  it  be  not  both  aftive 
and  paflive;  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  ftibdue  our 
own  paffions  and  refentments.  as  well  as  qualify 
.us  to  bear  patiently  the  paffions  and  refentment 
of  others.  If  it  were  only  for  mere  human  rea- 
fons.  it  would  turn  to  a  profitable  account  to  be 
patient;  nothing  defeats  the  malice  of  an  enemy 
like  the  fpirit  of  forbearance;  the  return  of  rage 
for  rage  cannot  be  fo  effectually  provoking. 

True  gentlenefs,  like  an  impenetrable  armour, 
repels  the  moft  pointed  fhafts  of  malice :  they  can- 
not pierce  through  this  invulnerable  fhield.  but 
fall  hurtlefs  to  the  ground,  or  return  to  wound 
the  hand  that  mot  them. 

A  meek  fpirit  will  not  look  out  of  itfelf  for 
happinefs,  becaufe  it  finds  a  conftant  banquet  at 
home;  yet,  by  a  fort  of  divine  alchemy,  it  will 
convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit,  and 
be  able  to  deduce  fome  good  even  from  the  moft 
unpromifing:  it  will  extracl  comfort  and  fatisfac- 
tion  from  the  moft  barren  circuniftances:  ««  It  will 

fuck 
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fuck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the 
flinty  rock." 

Meeknefs  may  be  called  the  pioneer  of  all  the 
other  virtues,  which  levels  every  obftru&ion,  and 
fmooths  every  difficulty  that  might  impede  their 
entrance,  or  retard  their  progrefs.  Honours  and 
dignities  are  tranfient;  beauty  and  riches  frail  and 
fugacious;  but  this  amiable  virtue  is  permanent. 
And  furely  the  truly  wife  would  wiffrto  have  fome 
one  poffeffion  which  they  may  call  their  own  in 
the  fevereft  exigencies.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plifhed  by  acquiring  and  maintaining  that  calm 
and  abfolute  felf- pofleffion,  which  as  the  world 
had  no  hand  in  giving,  fo  it  cannot,  by  the  moft 
malicious  exertion  of  its  power,  take  away. 


THE  TOILET  LOOKING-GLASS. 

IT  is  my  earned  wifh  to  make  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion  on  the  minds  of  my  fair  readers,  becaufe 
men  have  always  found  the  influence  of  their  con- 
duel  great  and  irrefiftible. 

Frail  daughter  of  Eve!  that  vice  which  renders 
the  moft  beautiful  among  you  difgufting,  which 
debafes  the  moft  exalted,  is 

GAMING. 
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It  is  this  vice  that  poifons  your  minds,  and 
makes  you  forget  all  the  amiable  obligations  of 
wife,  mother,  daughter,  After,  and  friend. 

It  is  this  vice  obliterates  the  gratitude  you  owe 
the  Deity, 

It  is  this  vice  deftroys  your  tafte  for  intellec- 
tual elegance. 

This  vice  is  the  fource  of  continual  unhappinefs. 
Read  the  followin  g  example : 


THE  STORY  OF  MISS  BRADDOCK. 

Mifs  Frances  Braddock  was  the  admiration  of 
every  polite  circle. — Her  perfon  was  elegant,  her 
face  beautiful,  and  her  mind  accomplished. 

She  unhappily  fpent  a  feafon  at  Bath.  The 
whole  beau  monde  courted  her  acquaintance. — She 
gave  the  ton  not  only  to  the  fafhion  but  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  every  afTembly.  Her  tafte  was  admi- 
rable, her  wit  was  brilliant. 

Her  father,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  between  her  and  her  fifter,  befides 

a  con- 
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a  confiderable  fum  to  her  brother,  the  late  Gene- 
ral Braddock,  who  was  cut  off  with  a  whole  party, 
on  an  American  expedition  againfl  the  Cherokee 
Indians. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  flie  loft 
her  filler  by  which  her  fortune  was  doubled.— 
but  alas!  in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  by  a  conftant 
application  to  cards,  me  loft  the  whole. 

She  fell  under  the  infatuation  of  her  own  opi- 
nion— She  conceived  that  judgment  was  fufficient, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  unfair  practice. 

Her  misfortune  preyed  upon  her  mind,  nor  did 
fhe  communicate  the  caufe  even  to  her  moft  con- 
fidential friends  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  at  laft 
her  mind  being  unequal  to  ftruggle  with  accumu- 
lating adverfity,  fhe  declared  to  an  intimate 
female,  that  the  world  mould  never  be  fenfible  of 
her  neceffides,  however  extreme  they  might  be. 

Notwithstanding  her  caution,  her  poverty  be- 
came known,  and  her  fenfibility  was  daily  injured 
by  the  real  and  fictitious  condolence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, which  fttmulated  her  to  the  rafh 
refolvc  of  terminating  her  anxiety,  by  putting  an 
end  to  her  exiftence. 

On 
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On  the  night  of  perpetrating  the  a6l  of  filicide, 
ihe  retired  to  her  chamber  in  apparent  good  health, 
and  in  full  pofleffion  of  her  fenfes." — Her  attend- 
ants left  her  in  bed  with  a  candle  lighted,  as  was 
ufual,  and  having  locked  the  door,  put  the  key 
under  it. 

Mifs  Braddock  always  opened  her  chamber 
door  in  the  morning  to  admit  her  attendants,  but 
the  next  morning  the  maid  coming  as  ufual,  and 
not  hearing  her  miftrefs  flir,  retired  till  near  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  being  alarmed  at 
receiving  no  anfwer  to  her  calling,  Ihe  employed 
a  man  to  climb-in  at  the  window,  when  the  horrid 
cataftrophe  of  her  miftrefs  was  difcovered;  and 
the  following  fafts  appeared  in.  the  evidence  upon 
the  view  of  the  Coroner's  inqueft. 

After  the  departure  of  the  maid  on  this  night, 
fhe  got  out  of  bed  again,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  em- 
ployed fome  time  in  reading,  as  a  book  was  dif- 
covered lying  open  upon  her  drefling-  table.  She 
put  on  a  white  night-gown,  and  pinned  it  over 
her  bread;  tied  a  gold  and  filver  girdle  together, 
and  hanged  herfelf  on  a  clofet  door  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — at  one  end  of  the  girdle  fhe  tied 
three  knots,  each  about  an  inch  afunder,  that  if 
one  flipped,  another  might  hold;  opening  the 

G  door. 
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door,  fhe  put  the  knotty  end  over,  and  then  locked 
it,  to  fecure  the  girdle,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
fhe  made  a  noofe,  put  it  about  her  neck,  and 
dropping  herfelf  off  a  chair,  accomplished  her 
fatal  purpofe.  She  hung  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  had  hold  of  the  key  with  one  of  her 
hands.  She  bit  her  tongue  through,  and  had  a 
bruife  on  her  forehead,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  red  girdle,  on 
•which  flie  had  tried  the  firft  experiment,  and  which 
was  afterwards  found  in  her  pocket,  with  a  noofe 
upon  it.  The  Coroner's  inqueft  being  called,  they 
returned  their  verdict  non  compos  'mentis.  On  the 
day  after  fhe  was  decently  buried  in  the  abbey 
church,  by  the  fide  of  her  brave  old  father,  who 
happily  did  not  live  to  weep  over  the  misfortunes 
of  his  children. 

In  her  window  were  found  written  the  following 
lines: 

V 

O  Death!  thou  pleafing  end  to  human  woe! 
Thou  cure  for  life!  thou  greateft  good  below! 
Still  may 'ft  thou  fly  the  coward  and  the  flave, 
And  thy  foft  flumbers  only  blefs  the  brave. 

Thus,  by  an  acl  offelf-murder,  or  of  madnefs,  a 
young  lady,  in  the  2£d  year  of  her  age,  in  the  full 
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pofTeflion  of  perfonal  charms,  fenfibility,  and  vir- 
tue, loft  her  life,  by  an  unhappy  infatuation  to  a 
fafhionable  vice. 

O  cards!  ye  vain  diverters  of  our  woe! 
Ye  wafte  of  life !  ye  greatefl  curfe  below ! 
May  beauty  never  fall  again  your  flave, 
Nor  your  delufion  thus  deftroy  the  brave. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERICK    THE    GREAT, 

LATE    KING   OF   PRUSSIA. 

IN  his  laft  illnefs,  the  King  endured  many  reft> 
lefs  nights:  it  was  his  cuftom  to  converfe  with 
the  fervant  who  fat  up  with  him,  by  way  of  enter- 
tainment. He  faid,  one  night,  "  I  cannot  enjoy 
the  leaft  repofe — do  relate  fomething  to  me."—— 
The  poor  fervant,  an  honeft  young  Pomeranian, 
was  doubtlefs  at  a  lofs  how  to  amufe  the  King, 
wherefore  he  kindly  furnifhed  him  with  a  fubje6t, 
by  afking,  "  From  whence  do  you  come?"— 
"  From  a  little  village  in  Lower  Pomerania." 
"  Are  your  parents  living  ?"  "  An  aged  mother." 
"  How  does  me  maintain  herfelf  ?"  "  By  fpin- 
ping."  ««  How  much  does  (he  gain  daily  by  it?" 

G  a  «{  Sixpence." 
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"  Sixpence.1'  "  But  fhe  cannot  live  well  on  that  ?" 
"  In  Pomerania  it  is  cheap  living*"  "  Did  you 
never  fend  her  any  thing?"  "  O  yes!  I  have 
fent  her  at  different  times  a  few  dollars."  "  That 
was  bravely  done,  you  are  a  good  boy.  You 
have  a  deal  of  trouble  with  me — have  patience — 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  lay  fomething  by  for  you,  if 
you  behave  well."  Thus  the  converfation  ended. 
A  few  nights  after,  it  being  again  the  Pomeranian's 
turn  to  fit  up  with  the  King,  he  called  him  to  his 
bed-fide,  and  faid,  "  Look  in  that  window,  and 
you  will  find  fomething  which  I  have  laid  by  for 
you."  The  lad  feeing  many  pieces  of  gold,  was 
doubtful  whether  to  take  them  all :  at  laft  he  went 
to  the  King,  with  two  in  his  hand,  and  faid,  "  Am 
I  to  have  thefe?"  "  Yes/'  replied  the  good  mo- 
narch, "  all  of  them,  and  your  mother  has  re- 
ceived fome  likewife."  The  boy  on  enquiry 
heard,  to  his  great  joy  and  furprize,  fhe  had  100 
rix  dollars  fettled  on  her  for  life. 
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THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN, 

WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  GENERAL  LAWS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSE, 

A  Reafon  why  hejhould  be  contented  with  his  prefent  State. 

SAY  firft,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reafon,  but  from  what  we  know! 
Of  man,  what  fee  we  but  his  ftation  here, 
From  which  to  reafon,  or  to  which  refer? 
Thro*  worlds  unnumber'd,  tho'  the  God  be  known, 
'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 
He,  who  thro*  vaft  immenfity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compofe  one  univerfe, 
Obferve  how  fyftem  into  fyftem  truns, 
What  other  planets  circle  other  funs, 
What  varied  being  peoples  ev'ry  ftar, 
May  tell  why  Heav'n  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  ftrong  connexions,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  juft,  has  thy  pervading  foul 
Look'd  through?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole? 

Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree, 
And  drawn  fupports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee? 

Prefumptuous 
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Prefumptuous  man !  the  reafon  would'ft  thou  find, 
Why  form'd  fo  weak,  fo  little,  and  fo  blind? 
Firft,  if  thou  can'ft,  the  harder  reafon  guefs, 
Why  form'd  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  lefs  ? 
Afk  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  and  ftronger  than  the  weeds  they  made? 
Or  afk  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  fatellites  are  lefs  than  Jove? 

Of  fyftems  pofTible,  if 'tis  confeft 
That  wifdom  infinite  muft  form  the  beft, 
Where  all  muft  full  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  that  rifes,  rife  in  due  degree; 
Then,  in  the  fcale  of  reas'ning  life,  'tis  plain, 
There  muft  be,  fomewhere,  fuch  a  rank  as  man: 
And  all  the  queftion   (wrangle  e'er  fo  long) 
Is  only, this,  ii ;  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong? 

RtfnrfHng  man,  whatever  wrong  we  call, 
May,  muft  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  tho'  labour'don  with  pain, 
A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain : 
In  God's,  one  fingle  can  its  end  produce; 
Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufe. 
So  man,  who  here  feems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  a£ls  fecond  to  fome  fphere  unknown, 
Touches  fome  wheel,  or  verges  to  fome  goal; 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  fee,  and  not  a  whole, 


When  the  proud  fteed  fhall  know  why  man 

reftrains 

His  fiery  courfe,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  a  vi£lim,  and  now  Egypt's  god: 
Then  mailman's  pride  and  dulnefs  comprehend 
His  actions',  paffions',  beings',  ufe  and  end; 
Why  doing,  fuff'ring,  check'd,  impell'd  ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  flave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  fay  not  man's  imperfect,  Heav'n  in  fault; 
Say  rather,  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought: 
His  knowledge  meafur'd  by  his  ftate  and  place; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  fpace. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  fphere, 
What  matter,   foon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 
The  bleft  to-day  is  as  completely  fo, 
As  who  began  a  thoufand  years  ago. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  HERMIT. 

A  Certain  perfon  had  embraced  the  life  of  a 
•*•  ^-  hermit  from  his  earlieft  years.  It  often 
happens  that  alone,  in  a  wood,  one  may  enjoy 
more  happinefs  than  in  the  fociety  of  a  convent, 
or  even  than  in  that  of  the  wide  world.  This  her- 
mit, for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  mortified 

bimfelf 


himfelf  and  faded,  to  purify  his  foul.  Watching 
and  labour,  heat  and  cold,  all  extremes  were 
grown  familiar  to  him;  but  after  fo  long  a  peni- 
tence, he  began  at  laft  to  think  that  he  had  not 
bet:ii  furficiently  recompenfed  by  God,  and  to 
murmur  that  he  had  not  been  raifed  to  one  of  thofe 
enviable  conditions  to  which  he  was  often  a  wit- 
nefs  when  gathering  his  food.  "  What!"  faid  he, 
"  does  the  Almighty  load  with  bleffings  fuch  per- 
fons  as  neglecl  him,  and  leave  another  that  ferves 
him  faithfully  in  wretchednefs  and  want?  Why 
did  he  not  create  the  world  an  equal  benefit  to  all 
mankind  ?  why  fo  unequal  a  partition  of  good  and 
evil?  fo  ftrange  a  diftribution  confounds  me! 

As  the  good  man,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reclufc 
life,  had  acquired  but  little  experience,  this  con- 
fideration  gave  him  much  embarraffment.  He 
was  indeed  fo  much  puzzled  by  it,  that  he  re- 
folved  at  laft  to  vifit  the  world,  and  to  feek  for  a 
folution  of  his  doubts.  He  accordingly  took  a 
ftaffand  fet  forward  on  his  journey. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  from  his 
cell,  when  he  was  met  by  a  young  man,  of  a  very 
agreeable  mien  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
holding  a  javelin  in  his  hand.  His  drefs  was  that 
of  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  he  fccmcd  to  belong  to 

the 


the  train  of  fome  rich  Lord.  It  was  an  Angel, 
who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  that  difguife,  in 
order  to  pafs  undifcovered.  They  fainted  each 
other,  and  entered  into  converfation.  "  Who  is 
your  matter,"  faid  the  Hermit?  "Sir,  it  is  he 
who  is  Matter  of  the  whole  world."  "  For  a 
certainty,  you  could  not  have  a  better.  And 
where  are  you  going  thus  equipped?"  "  I  have 
in  this  quarter  a  great  variety  of  acquaintance, 
and  I  am  going  to  vifit  them.  But  it  is  difagree- 
able  to  travel  alone,  and  I  wifh  to  have  fome  per- 
fon  to  accompany  me.  You  will  confer  a  lafting 
obligation  on  me,  if  you  will  do  me  that  favour." 
The  hermit,  whofe  projeft  would  be  greatly  faci- 
litated by  fuch  vifits,  readily  agreed  to  the  pro- 
pofal ;  and  they  proceeded  together. 

The  night  overtook  them,  before  they  could 
get  clear  of  the  wood. — Fortunately  they  defcried 
a  hermitage,  whither  they  went  to  beg  a  lodging. 
The  hermit  gave  them  as  good  a  reception  as  his 
hut  could  afford;  he  fpread  great  plenty  of  his 
frugal  fare  before  them ;  but  when  they  came  to 
fay  grace,  the  travellers  remarked,  that  inftead  of 
praying  like  them,  the  hermit  was  bufy  in  wiping 
and  rubbing  a  cup  made  of  curious  wood,  which 
he  kept  by  him,  and  drank  out  of  during  the  repaft. 
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The  angel  obferved  where  he  laid  it  up;  and 
rifing  foftly  in  the  night,  took  and  hid  it:  and 
the  next  morning,  on  fetting  off,  without  faying 
a  word,  carried  it  along  with  him.  On  the  road 
he  mentioned  the  circumftance  to  his  companion, 
who  was  quite  indignant  at  his  behaviour,  and 
wanted  to  go  back  and  return  the  cup  to  the  her- 
mit. "  Hold,"  faid  the  angel ;  "  I  have  my  reafons 
for  acting  in  this  manner;  and  you  mall  in  due 
time  be  made  acquainted  with  them.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  further  motives  hereafter  for  won- 
dering at  my  conduct;  but  know  that  whatever 
you  fee  me  do,  it  is  not  without  fufficient  caufe, 
and  remember  that  you  be  not  fcandalized  at  it." 
The  hermit  on-  this  reproof  was  filent :  he  bowed 
and  purfued  his  journey. 

A  prodigious  fall  of  rain,  which  continued  the 
whole  day,  wet  them  entirely  through  their  cloaths, 
they  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  fhelter.  Night 
Deing  come,  fatigued  and  half  dead  with  cold, 
they  entered  a  town;  and  as  neither  of  them  had 
money,  they  were  obliged  to  go  from  houfe  to 
houfe,  afking  in  the  name  of  God  for  an  afylum. 
Every  where  they  met  with  a  refufal,  for  as  we 
obferve  people  in  general  love  money  ftill  better 
than  they  do  God,  the  cafe  was  much  the  fame  at 
that  time.  The  rain  ftill  pouring  down,  they 

thought 
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thought  it  beft  to  go  and  take  their  feaj  upon  the 
ground,  under  a  flight  of  ftone  lieps. 

Thefe  fteps  formed  part  of  a  tolerably  hand- 
fome  houfe  belonging  to  an  old  ufurer,  a  very 
rich  man,  but  one  who  would  not  part  with  a 
farthing  to  get  his  father  into  Paradife.  The  ava- 
ricious landlord  fhewed  his  head  for  a  moment  at 
the  window;  when  our  travellers  reprefenting  to 
him  the  fad  condition  they  were  in,  fupplicated 
him  through  charity  to  grant  them  a  place  to  lie  in. 
He  made  them  no  anfwer;  but  (hut  the  window 
and  retired. 

"  Brother,"  faid  the  Angel,  "  let  us  remain  here, 
iince  we  can  procure  no  better  accommodation; 
this  pent-houfe  will  at  leaft  prote6l  us  from  the 
rain."  But  a  female  fervant,  who  overheard  their 
complaints,  and  came  to  examine  the  cauie,  ad- 
mitted them  into  the  houfe.  She  gave  them  a 
little  ftraw,  and  they  lay  down  upon  it  under  the 
ftaircafe.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  (he  brought 
them  a  fmall  difli  of  peafe,  the  remains  of  the 
mifer's  fupper;  and  in  this  manner  they  paffed 
the  night,  without  fire,  without  light,  and  almoft 
periling  with  cold  and  moilture. 
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On  the  dawn  of  day,  the  hermit  wanted  to  de- 
part." "  No,"  faid  the  angel;  "  I  will  not  go 
away,  till  I  have  taken  leave  of  my  hoft,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  hofpitality."  He  went  im- 
mediately to  find  him,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  gra- 
titude, begged  his  acceptance  of  a  fmall  prefent; 
which  was  no  other  than  the  cup  which  he  had 
flolen  the  day  before  from  the  hermit.  The 
ufurer  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  it.  He  wifhed 
them  a  good  journey,  and  aflurcd  them  that  if, 
on  their  return,  they  brought  him  fome  other 
trifling  boon,  they  mould  be  provided  with  the 
fame  lodging. 

When  they  were  clear  of  the  town,  the  hermit 
could  not  help  declaring  his  aftonifhment  to  his 
companion:  "  You  want  to  put  me  to  the  proof, 
I  imagine,"  faid  he,  "  when  you  behave  in  this 
ftrange  manner!  you  fteal  from  that  good  old 
man  who  entertained  us  fo  hofpitably,  merely  to 
give  to  that  blood-fucker  who  denied  us  melter. — 
Is  it  your  maxim  to  aft  in  oppofmon  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  men?" — "  I  have  already  warned 
you  to  be  circumfpeft  in  your  conclufions,"  an- 
fwered  the  angel;  "  confider  you  have  pafTed  all 
your  life  in  woods,  and  that  you  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  Once  more  I  defire  you 
to  follow  me,  and  be  furprized  at  nothing." 

The 
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The  third  night  they  went  to  take  up  their 
lodging  in  a  rich  monaftry.  They  were  received 
charitably,  and  ferved  with  abundance;  but  the 
next  morning,  the  angel,  before  his  departure,  fet 
fire  to  the  ftraw  of  his  bed,  and  took  off  his  com- 
panion along  with  him.  As  they  were  afcending 
a  hill,  at  fome  diftance,  he  defired  the  hermit  to 
turn  his  head  and  look  behind  them.  By  this 
time  the  flames  had  reached  the  battlements  of  the 
monaflry;  all  was  on  fire.  The  hermit,  at  the 
fight,  threw  out  a  loud  cry,  "  Wretch  that  I  am! 
behold  me  now  an  incendiary;  whither  fhall  I  fly? 
where  hide  myfelf  ?"  In  faying  which  he  rolled 
himfelf  upon  the  earth,  ftruck  his  breaft,  and 
curfed  the  hour  when  he  fell  in  with  a  man  fo 
abominable.  "  It  is  in  vain  that  I  warn  you," 
faid  the  angel;  "  you  again  relapfe  into  your  for- 
mer error:  but  for  the  laft  time  I  caution  you  to 
be  attentive  and  follow  me  peaceably." 

He  was  at  no  lofs  for  a  lodging  that  night,  but 
took  up  his  abode,  with  the  hermit,  at  the  houfe 
of  a  reputable  tradefman.  This  was  a  refpeftable 
old  man,  grown  grey  with  years;  he  lived  in  a 
pious  manner  with  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly, and  a  child  of  ten  years,  the  only  product 
of  his  marriage,  and  the  confolation  of  his  age. — 
He  prepared  an  entertainment  for  his  guefts,  him- 
felf 
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felf  waflied  their  feet,  infifted  on  their  eating  with 
him  at  table;  and  the  next  day,  at  parting,  em- 
braced them,  and  bade  them  a  kind  adieu. 

To  gain  the  high  road  it  was  neceffary  for  them 
to  pafs  through  the  whole  town,  and  to  crofs  a 
river  by  which  it  was  bounded  on  one  fide.— ^-The 
Angel  pretending  that  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  ftreets,  prevailed  on  the  good  man  to 
permit  his  fon  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  and  put  them  in  the  right  road.  The 
zealous  hoft  went  immediately  and  awakened  the 
boy;  who  got  up  with  alacrity  to  attend  the  two 
travellers.  But  when  they  came  upon  the  bridge, 
and  the  boy  was  taking  leave  of  them,  the  Angel, 
giving  him  a  fudden  pufh,  plunged  the  youth 
headlong  into  the  river,  where  he  was  iwallowed 
up  and  difappeared.  "  I  am  fatisfied  with  what 
I  have  done;  are  you  alfo  contented?"  faid  he  to 
the  hermit.  This  laft,  at  hearing  his  words,  feized 
with  difmay  and  terror,  began  to  run  with  all  his 
might,  and  never  flopped  till  he  had  got  a  con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  country.  There  he  fat 
down  to  fetch  breath,  and  to  lament  his  fate.— 
What  have  I  been  doing?  unhappy,  miferable 
mortal!  I  abandoned  my  cell,  where  I  might 
have  ferved  God  all  my  life  in  peace;  and  he  has, 
as  a  punifliment  for  my  folly,  delivered  me  over 

to 
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to  a  daemon,  and  made  me  an  accomplice  of  his 
hellifh  crimes!" 

He  was  about,  to  proceed  in  his  lamentation, 
when  the  Angel,  who  had  followed  him  to  fet  him 
right,  inftantly  appeared,  and  addreffed  him  as 
follows:  "  Friend,  liften  to  me.  The  myfterious 
plans  of  the  Almighty  on  earth  gave  you  offence 
in  your  cell.  You  dared  to  call  in  queftion  his 
wifdom,  and  to  prepare  yourfelf  to  confult  earthly 
beings,  and  to  endeavour  founding  the  impene- 
trable abyfs  of  his  councils.  You  had  perifhed 
that  moment,  if  his  juftice  had  given  you  up. — 
But  he"  was  difpofed  to  employ  an  angel  to  en- 
lighten you;  and  it  is  1  who  have  been  charged 
with  that  duty.  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to 
(hew  you  that  world  which  you  fought  without 
knowing  it:  my  leflbns  have  not  been  underftood; 
and  I  mud  explain  myfelf  more  clearly." 

He  then  entered  into  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  explanation  of  his  motives  for  a£t- 
ing  in  the  manner  he  had  done.  He  fpoke  of 
the  puerile  attachment  of  the  hermit  for  his  cup. 
*;  You  faw,"  faid  he,  "  that  vile  objecl  occupy  his 
heart,  and  make  him  forget  the  holy  obligation 
of  prayer.  Henceforward,  now  that  he  is  de- 
prived of  it,  his  mind,  free  from  all  other  aflfcc- 
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tions,  may  be  entirely  devoted  to  God.  I  gave 
the  ufurer  the  cup,  as  a  return  for  the  reception 
he  was  obliged  to  give  us  at  his  houfe ;  becaufe 
God  leaves  no  good  aftion  unrewarded;  but  it  is 
the  only  recompence  that  man  will  receive :  his 
avarice  will  one  day  be  punifhed.  The  Monks, 
•whofe  ^convent  I  reduced  to  afhes,  were  at  firft 
poor  and  laborious,  and  confequently  led  an  ex- 
emplary life.  Enriched  by  the  indifcreet  libera- 
lities of  believers,  they  have  been  corrupted;  for 
it  is  a  misfortune  in  Monks  to  be  rich.  In  that 
place  which  they  had  erefted  for  their  abode,  their 
whole  time  was  occupied  in  fchemes  for  extend- 
ing their  pofleflions,  or  in  intrigues  to  fupplant 
each  other  in  the  offices  of  the  monaftry.  If  they 
appeared  in  their  hall,  it  was  only  to  hear  tales, 
or  to  pafs  their  time  in  trifling  amufements.  In- 
ftitutions,  rules,  church  regulations,  duties,  all 
were  neglecled.  God,  to  correft  them,  thought 
proper  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  poverty. 
They  will  rebuild  a  monaftry  that  will  be  lefs 
magnificent;  this  work  will  afford  fubfiftence  to 
many  labourers  and  poor  artifts;  and  they  them- 
felves,  being  obliged,  as  in  their  firft  ftate,  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  will  become  pofleffed  of  more 
humility  and  goodnefs." 

"  You 
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"  You  force  my  approbation  of  your  conduft," 
anfwered  the  hermit;  "  but  why  did  you  deftroy 
that  innocent  child,  who  feemed  fo  eager  to  ren- 
der us  a  fervice?  why  deprive  of  its  only  comfort 
the  old  age  of  that  refpeftable  man,  whofe  bene- 
volence we  experienced?"  "  That  old  man,  by 
whom  we  were  received  only  bccaufe  I  took  the 
fhape  of  one  whom  he  knew,  had  for  thirty  years 
been  employed  in  a6ls  of  charity.  Never  did  me 
poor  prefent  themfelves  in  vain  at  his  door;  he 
even  ftinted  himfelf  to  fupply  them.  But  fmce 
he  has  had  a  fon,  and  particularly  fince  that  fon 
has  begun  to  grow  up,  his  blind  fondnefs  urging 
him  to  amafs  a  large  patrimony  for  the  youth  to 
inherit,  he  has  become  auftere  and  avaricious.—- 
Day  and  night  his  thoughts  have  been  engaged  on 
profit;  and  foon  he  would  have  laid  afide  all  fenfe 
of  fliame,  and  turned  ufurer.  The  child,  dying 
in  innocence,  has  been  received  in  heaven;  the 
father  having  no  longer  any  motive  for  avarice, 
will  recur  to  his  old  praifeworthy  maxims;  both 
will  be  faved;  and  without  what  you  called  an 
atrocious  crime  both  of  them  had  perimed.  Such 
are  the  fecret  defigns  of  God,  fince  you  wifh  to 
know  them.  But  remember  that  you  called  them 
in  queftion;  repair  to  your  cell  and  repent.  For 
my  part,  I  mult  return  to  heaven, 


In 
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In  faying  thefe  laft  words,  the  Angel  threw  off 
his  earthly  difguife,  and  difappeared.  The  her- 
mit, proitrating  his  face  upon  the  earth,  thanked 
the  Almighty  for  his  paternal  reprimand.  He 
then  returned  to  his  hermitage ;  where  he  patted 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  fo  much  fanBity,  that 
l?e  merited  not  only  forgivenefs  of  his  error,  but 
alfo  the  recompence  promifed  to  a  virtuous  life. 


ODE  TO  REFLECTION. 

V  i  ^WAS  when  Nature's  darling  child, 

-*-     Flora,  fanu'd  by  zephyrs  mild, 
The  gorgeous  canopy  outfpread 
O'er  the  fun's  declining  head, 
Winding  from  the  buz  of  day, 
Thus  a  bard  attun'd  his  lay: 
Nobleft  gifts  to  mortals  given, 
Bright  reflection!  child  of  Heav'n, 
Goddefs  of  the  fpeaking  eye, 
Glancing  thro'  eternity, 
Rob'd  in  intelleclual  light, 
Come,  with  all  thy  charms  bedight: 
Tho'  nor  fame  nor  fplendid  worth 
Mark  thy  humble  vot'ry's  birth, 
Snatch'd  by  thee  from  cank'ring  care, 
I  defy  the  fiend  Defpair; 

All 
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All  the  joys  that  Bacchus  loves, 
All  inglorious  pleafure  proves; 
All  the  fleeting  modiih  toys 
Buoy'd  by  Folly's  frantic  noife, 
All,  except  the  facred  lore, 
Flowing  from  thy  boundlefs  ftore ! 
For  when  thy  bright  form  appears, 
Even  wild  Confufion  hears; 
Chaos  glows,  impervious  Night 
Shrinks  from  thy  all-piercing  fight. 
Yet!  alas!  what  vain  extremes 
Mortals  prove  in  Error's  fchemes, 
Sunk  profound  in  torpor's  trance, 
Or  with  levity  they  dance  ; 
Or  in  murmurs  deep,  the  foul 
Thinks  it's  blifs  beyond  the  pole, 
Bounding  fwift  o'er  time  and  place, 
Vacant  flill  thro'  boundlefs  fpace, 
Leaving  happinefs  at  home; 
Thus  the  mental  vagrants  roam. 
But  when  thou,  with  fober  mien, 
Deign'ft  to  blefs  this  wayward  fcene, 
Like  Aurora  mining  clear, 
O'er  th'  ideal  hemifphere; 
Who  but  hears  a  foothing  ftrain 
Warbling  "  Heav'n's  ways  are  plain? 
Who  but  hears  the  charmer  fay, 
*'  Thefe  obfcure  the  living  ray  ?" 

I  2  Self, 
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Self-love,  the  fouleft  imp  of  night, 
That  ever  ftain'd  the  virgin  light; 
Coward  wretch,  who  fhuns  to  fhare, 
Or  foothe  the  woes  which  others  bear; 
Envy,  with  an  eagle's  eye, 
Scandal's  tales  that  never  die; 
Int'reft  vile  with  countlefs  tongues, 
Trembling  for  ideal  wrongs; 
Flatt'ry  bafe,  with  fupple  knee, 
Cringing  low  fervility; 
Prejudice,  with  eyes  afkew, 
Still  fufpe&ing  aught  that's  new; 
Would  but  men  from  thefe  refrain, 
Eden's  bowers  would  bloom  again; 
Doubts  in  embryo  melt  away, 
Truth's  eternal  fun-beams  play. 


WHAT  HAVE  YE  DONE? 

T  "^THEN  the  Philofophers  of  the  laft  age  were 
*  *  firft  congregrated  into  the  Royal  Society, 
great  expectations  were  raifed  of  the  fudden  pro- 
greis  of  uCeful  arts;  the  time  was  fuppofed  to  be 
near  when  engines  mould  turn  by  a  perpetual 
motion,  and  health  be  fecured  by  the  univerfal 
medicine;  when  learning  mould  be  facilitated  by 
a  real  character,  and  commerce  extended  by  (hips 

which 
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which  could  reach  their  ports  in  defiance  of  the 
tempeft. 

But  improvement  is  naturally  (low.  The  So- 
ciety met  and  parted  without  any  vifible  diminu- 
tion of  the  miferies  of  life.  The  gout  and  ftone 
were  ftill  painful,  the  ground  that  was  not  ploughed 
brought  no  harveft,  and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes 
would  grow  upon  the  hawthorn.  At  laft,  thofe 
who  were  difappointed  began  to  be  angry;  thofe 
likewife  who  hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain 
an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depre- 
ciated, perhaps  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears,  from 
fome  of  their  earlieft  apologies,  that  the  Philofo- 
phers  felt,  with  great  ienfibility,  the  unwelcome 
importunities  of  thofe  who  were  daily  afldng 
"  What  have  ye  done?" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
pared with  what  fame  had  been  fuffered  to  pro- 
mife;  and  the  queftion  could  only  be  anfwered 
by  general  apologies,  and  by  new  hopes,  which, 
when  they  were  fruftrated,  gave  a  new  occafion 
to  the  fame  vexatious  enquiry. 

» 

This  fatal  queftion  has  difturbed  the  quiet  of 
many  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter  part  of 

his 


his  life  too  flri&ly  enquires  what  he  has  done,  can 
very  feldom  receive  from  his  own  heart  fuch  aa 
account  as  will  give  him  fatisfaftion. 

We  do  not  indeed  fo  often  difappoint  others  as 
ourfelves.  We  not  only  think  more  highly  than 
others  of  our  own  abilities,  but  allow  ourfelves 
to  form  hopes  which  w£  never  communicate,  and 
pleafe  our  thoughts  with  employments  which  none 
ever  will  allot  us,  and  with  elevations  to  which 
we  are  never  expefted  to  rife ;  and  when  our  days 
and  years  are  paCTed  away  in  common  bufinefs  or 
common  amufements,  and  we  find  at  laft  that  we 
have  fuffered  our  purpofes  to  fleep  till  the  time  of 
aftion  is  paft,  we  are  reproached  only  by  our  own 
reflections ;  neither  our  friends  nor  our  enemies 
wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the  reft  of  man- 
kind; that  we  live  without  notice,  and  die  with- 
out memorial :  they  know  not  what  tafk  we  had 
propofed,  and  therefore  cannot  difcern  whether 
it  is  finifhed. 

He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with  what 
he  has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  effeft  which  muft 
always  follow  the  comparifon  of  imagination  with 
reality;  he  will  look  with  contempt  on  his  own 
unimportance,  and  wonder  to  what  purpofe  he 
came  into  the  world;  he  will  repine  that  he  mail 

leave 
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leave  behind  him  no  evidence  of  his  having  been, 
that  he  has  added  nothing  to  the  fyftem  of  life, 
but  has  glided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd, 
without  any  effort  for  diftin&ion. 

Man  is  feldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion  of 
his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does  little 
only  becaufe  every  individual  is  a  very  little  being. 
He  is  better  content  to  want  diligence  than  power, 
and  fooner  confefies  the  depravity  of  his  will  than 
the  imbecility  of  his  nature. 

From  this  miftaken  notion  of  human  greatnefs 
it  proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to  have  made 
great  advances  in  wifdom  fo  loudly  declare  that 
they  defpife  themfelves.  If  I  had  ever  found 
any  of  the  felf^contemners  much  irritated  or 
pained  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  meannefs,  I 
fiiould  have  given  them  confolation  by  obferving, 
that  a  little  more  than  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be 
expeSed  from  a  being,  who,  with  refpecl;  to  the 
multitudes  about  him,  is  himfelf  little  more  than 
nothing.  Every  man  is  obliged,  by  the  fupremc 
Mafter  of  the  Univerfe,  to  improve  all  the  op- 
portunities of  good  which  are  afforded  him,  and 
to  keep  in  continual  activity  fuch  abilities  as  are 
beftowcd  upon  him.  But  he  has  no  reafon  to 
repine,  though  his  abilities  are  fmalJ,  and  his  op- 

portunities 
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portunities  few.  He  that  has  improved  the  virtue 
or  advanced  the  happinefs  of  one  fellow-creature; 
he  that  has  afcertained  a  fingle  moral  propofition, 
or  added  one  ufeful  experiment  to  natural  know- 
ledge, may  be  contented  with  his -own  perform- 
ance, and,  with  refpeft  to  mortals  like  himfelf, 
may  demand,  like  Auguftus,  to  be  difmiffed  at 
his  departure  with  applaufe. 


ANECDOTE. 

Tyf  7HEN  Field-Marfhal  Fretag  was  taken 
*  *  prifoner  at  Rexpoede,  the  French  HufTar 
who  feized  him,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  valuable 
watch,  faid,  "  Give  me  your  watch:"  The  Mar- 
Ihal  inftantly  complied  with  the  demand  of  his 
captor.  A  fhort  time  after,  when  he  was  libera- 
ted by  General  Walmoden,  and  the  French  Huf- 
far  had  become  a  prifoner  in  his  turn,  the  latter, 
with  great  unconcern,  pulled  the  Marfhal's  watch 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  prefenting  it  to  him,  faid, 
"  Since  fate  has  turned  againft  me,  take  back  this 
watch,  it  belonged  to  you,  and  it  would  not  be  fo 
well  to  let  others  flrip  me  of  it." 

Marfhal  Fretag,  admiring  this  principled  con- 
duel  of  the  Sans  Culottc,  who  did  not  know  him, 

took 
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took  back  the  watch,  and  immediately  after  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  Frenchman,  faying,  "  Keep  the 
watch ;  it  mail  not  be  mine,  for  I  have  been  your 
prifoner." 


To  the  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  &c. 


THE  HUMBLE  PETITION 

OF 

WANT  and  MISERY. 

WHILE  thro'  the  drear  of  froft  and  fnow, 
Shiv'ring  and  itarving  now  we  go, 
O  caft  a  tender  eye! 

For  this  good  end  your  wealth  was  giv'n; 
You  are  the  delegates  of  Heav'n, 
To  ftop  the  heart-felt  figh ! 

While  cloth'd  in  fur  you  ftand  elate, 
You  cannot  feel  our  wretched  ftate, 

You  cannot  form  our  woe; 
Yet  muft  each  fympathetic  breaft, 
When  once  it  hears  how  we're  diftrefs'd, 

And  how  forlorn  we  go, 

When  cold  and  hunger  both  prevail, 
And  both  with  equal  force  aflail 
To  wound  a  mortal  frame, 

K  Bring 
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Bring  to  each  mind  a  horrid  view, 
A  fcene  as  horrid  as  'tis  true, 
And  almoft  wants  a  name. 

The  parent  hears  his  offspring  cry, 
The  children  watch  the  parent's  eye, 

And  catch  the  falling  tear; 
They  echo  back  each  difmal  groan, 
'Till  foon  one  univerfal  moan 

And  forrow  rends  the  air. 

Tho'  worthlefs  objefts  may  be  found, 
Who  juftly  feel  the  piercing  wound, 

Yet  be  their  faults  their  own; 
Leave  them  to  Heav'n  while  you  difpenfe 
Thofe  bleffings  you've  receiv'd  from  thence, 

And  gain  th'  immortal  crown. 

How  many  pray'rs  you'll  then  obtain! 
How  many  bleffings  not  in  vain, 

Unworthily  beftow'd! 
From  morn  to  night,  from  night  to  day, 
Poor  Want  and  Mifery  will  pray, 

To  blefs  the  great  and  good. 


SPIRITUAL 


SPIRITUAL  FELICITY. 

T  II  7ITH,  regard  to  Spiritual  Felicity,  we  are 
*  *  not  confined  to  humble  views. — Clear 
and  determinate  objects  are  propofed  to  our  pur- 
fuits,  and  full  fcope  is  given  to  our  moft  ardent 
defires.  The  forgivenefs  of  our  fins,  and  God's 
holy  grace  to  guide  our  life;  the  protection  and 
favour  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  of  the  bleffed 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  fancli- 
fication  and  comfort;  thefe  are  objects  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  hefitation  and 
didruft. 

Had  Providence  fpread  an  equal  obfcurity  over 
happinefs  of  every  kind,  we  might  have  had  fome 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  vanity  of  our  condition-. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  fo  hard  a  fate.  The  Son 
of  God  hath  removed  that  veil  which  covered  true 
blifs  from  the  fearch  of  wandering  mortals,  and 
hath  taught  them  the  way  which  leads  to  eternal 
life. 


K  2  AN 


AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

T  TAIL  facred  pages!  Oracles  divine, 

•*•  -*•   Here  law  und  gofpel  in  coition  join, 

To  teach  the  world  of  nature  (this  fhort  plan), 

Man's  duty  to  his  God,  God's  love  to  man. 

Mofes,  the  prophet,  was  of  old  infpir'd, 

To  write  the  law  as  God  the  Lord  requir'd ; 

To  be  obferv'd  by  all  the  Jewifh  train; 

Bulls,  rams,  and  goats,  were  on  their  altars  flain; 

Kids,  lambs,  and  heifers,  thus  refign'd  their  breath, 

And  fhew'd  by  faith,  Mefliah's  wond'rous  death. 

By  faith  the  patr'archs  gain'd  their  bleft  abode, 

(With  faints  and  angels  they  enjoy 'd  their  God;) 

Trufting  in  the  Redeemer  yet  to  come, 

T'  appear  in  flefli  from  the  bleft  virgin's  womb; 

To  fave  rebellious  man  from  wrath  below, 

And  crowns  immortal  on  their  heads  beftow. 

Hark! — Hark!  what  joy  ferene  accofts  my  ear  ? 

The  night's  far  fpent,  1  think  the  dawn  appear; 

Peep  out  my  foul  of  thy  bewilder'd  ftate, 

And  catch  the  heav'n-born  news  ere  it  grows  late. 

Spring  from  my  breaft  in  raptures !  oh  the  thought ! 

Behold  good  tidings  of  great  joy  is  brought; 

Which 


XVhich  fhall  be  to  all  people  their  reward, 
A  Saviour's  born,  no  lefs  than  Chrift  the  Lord. 
The  glorious  heav'nly  hoft,  on  rapid  wing,    . 
Sang  praifes  to  the  God  of  Ifrael's  King, 
Who  dwells  on  high;  peace  ever  be  on  earth, 
Good-will  to  men  fumm'd  up  their  godly  mirth. 
Then  fwift  as  thought  fled  to  the  realms  above, 
With  tidings  of  falvation,  peace  and  love. 
Thus  good  old  Simeon  did  the  child  embrace, 
Now  let  thy  fervant,  Lord,  depart  in  peace; 
My  lifted  eyes  hath  thy  falvation  feen, 
A  light  prepar'd  to  light  the  Gentiles  in. 
With  heavenly  raptures!  lo,  his  foul  was  fill'd, 
And  to  Death's  cold  embraces  then  did  yield. 
Jefus  in  wifdom  daily  did  increafe, 
Efteem'd  by  God  and  man,  great  Prince  of  Peace; 
His  precepts  far  excell'd  all  human  thought, 
Which  he  affirm'd  by  th'  miracles  he  wrought, 
Calling  out  devils;  by  his  pow'rful  might, 
He  rais'd  the  dead,  reftor'd  the  blind  to  fight. 
Whilft  impious  Jews,  who,  with  malignant  flrife, 
Difown'd  their  King,  enrag'd,  they  fought  his  life. 
Chrift  -in  the  agonizing  garden  pray'd, 
To  have  this  bitter  cup  rcmov'd;  then  faid, 
O  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done, 
Whilit  drops  of  blood  from  his  bleft  cheeks  did  run. 
While  thus  he  fpake,  a  multitude  appear'd, 
With  fwords  and  ftaffs  thcfe  caitiffs  were  prepar'd; 

Then 
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Then  perjur'd  Judas  in  their  front  drew  nigh, 
And  with  a  kifs  betray 'd  his  Lord  moft  high. 
Into  the  hands  of  fmners,  lo,  he's  hurl'd, 
As  if  the  greateft  finner  in  the  world; 
Beat  and  infulted  by  this  rabble  crowd, 
Accus'd  with  blafphemy,  and  mock'd  aloud; 
Drefs'd  in  a  purple  robe  which  Herod  found, 
With  thorns  his  glorious  facred  head  was  crown'd. 
When  at  the  bar  of  men  Chrift  was  arraign'd, 
Their  witnefs  prov'd  abfurd,  and  counfel  feign'd; 
Thrice  Pilate  did  his  innocence  declare, 
In  this  juft  man  no  fault  at  all  appear. 
Whilft  Jews  like  Daemons  vent  their  cruel  rage, 
Cry'd  out  for  blood,  their  brutifh  thirft  t'  affwage. 
Pilate,  through  fear  a  tumult  would  arife, 
Join'd  with  thefe mifcreants, and  receiv'd  their  lies ; 
A  murd'ring  robber  by  him  was  fet  free, 
That  Chrift  might  die  on  the  accurfed  tree. 
(View,  O  my  foul !  thy  Saviour  thus  abus'd, 
Make  no  reply,  tho'  impioufly  accus'd! 
He's  lowly,  meek,  and  calm  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Learn  thou  from  hence  to  mortify  thy  pride.) 
Behold  him  on  the  crofs  refign  his  breath, 
And  bow  his  glorious  facred  head  to  death. 
Stupendous  condefcenfion!  love  and  grace. 
That  God  the  Son  did  thus  himfelf  abafe; 
He  left  his  Father's  bofom  to  affume 
Our  mortal  rags,  and  fuffcr'd  in  our  room; 

He 
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He  fhed  his  precious  blood  to  fatisfy 
His  Father's  j.uftice,  and  bring  finners  nigh 
To  God  the  Father;  in,  and  through  the  Son, 
We're  juftified  by  faith  in  him  alone. 
Within  the  filent  tomb  awhile  he  lay, 
Conceal'd  by  death,  'till  the  third  glorious  day; 
On  which  he  rofe  triumphant  from  below, 
Wreath'd  with  a  crown  immortal  on  his  brow,  . 
He  burft  the  bonds  of  death,  the  grave,  and  hell; 
Beneath  his  pow'r  their  mightieft  efforts  fell. 
The  mighty  Conqu'ror  up  the  setherial  Iky 
Afcended,  to  the  blifsful  realms  on  high ; 
Upon  a  throne  of  grace,  at  God's  right  hand, 
He  ever  lives;  there  pleads  for  finful  man, 
Till  the  diflblving  heav'ns  with  fire  abound, 
And  claming  elements  their  noife  refound; 
The  fun  be  darken'd,  and  the  earth  be  burn'd, 
The  moon  to  blood  oblit'rately  be  turn'd ; 
He'll  then  defcend  from  Heav'n  in  glorious  ftate, 
And  fummons  all  t'appear,  both  fmall  and  great. 
Their  fcatter'd  duft,  which  hath  for  ages  lain, 
Shall  then  be  join'd  and  rais'd  to  life  again, 
To  hear  their  final  everlafting  doom, 
From  him  who  knows  all  things  paft,  prefent,  and 

to'  come. 

Happy!  thrice  happy  they  who  ferv'd  the  Lord, 
But  finners  will  receive  their  juft  reward. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

T^T  THEN  Dr.  Johnfon  had  an  audience  of  the 
*  *  King,  by  appointment,  in  the  Queen's 
library,  in  the  courfe  of  converfation  his  Majefty 
afked  him,  "  why  he  did  not  continue  writing?" 
"  Why,  Sire,"  fays  Johnfon,  "  1  thought  I  had 
written  enough!"  "  So  mould  I  have  thought 
too,  Doftor,"  replied  the  King,  "  if  you  had  not 
written  fo  well." 


A  PRAYER 

OF  THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

OTHOU  eternal,  incomprehenfible  Being, 
who  art  the  fountain  of  mercy,  and  the 
fource  of  love ;  thy  fun  lights  equally  the  Chrif- 
tian  and  the  Atheift;  thy  mowers  equally  nourifh 
the  fields  of  the  believers  and  the  infidels:  the 
feed  of  virtue  is  fown  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
impious  and  the  heretic.  From  Thee,  I  learn, 
therefore,  that  diverfity  of  opinions  does  not  pre- 
vent Thee  from  being  a  beneficent  Father  to  all 
mankind.  Shall  I,  then,  thy  feeble  creature,  be 
lefs  indulgent?  Shall  I  not  permit  my  fubjeBs  to 
adore  Thee  in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe? — 

Shall 
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Shall  I  perfecute  thofe  who  differ  from  me  in 
point  of  thinking?  Shall  I  fpread  my  religion 
with  the  point  of  my  fword?  O  Thou!  whofe 
mighty  power  and  ineffable  love  embrace  the  uni- 
verfe,  grant  that  fuch  erroneous  principles  may 
never  harbour  in  my  breaft !  I  will  try  to  be 
like  Thee  as  far  as  human  efforts  can  approach 
infinite  perfection;  I  will  be  as  indulgent  as  Thou 
to  all  men  whofe  tenets  differ  from  mine,  and  all 
unnatural  compulfions  in  point  of  confcience  (hall 
be  banifhed  for  ever  from  my  kingdom.  Where 
is  the  religion  that  does  not  inftruft  us  to  love  vir- 
tue, and  to  deleft  vice?  Let  all  religions,  there- 
fore, be  tolerated.  Let  all  mankind  pay  their 
worfhip  to  Thee,  Thou  Eternal  Being!  in  the 
manner  they  think  beft.  Does  an  error  in  the 
judgment  deferve  expulfion  from  fociety?  and  is 
force  the  proper  way  to  win  the  heart,  or  bring 
the  fwerving  mind  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  religion? 
Let  the  fhameful  chains  of  religious  tyranny  be 
parted  afunder,  and  the  fweet  bonds  of  fraternal 
amity  unite  all  my  fubjecls  for  ever.  I  am  fenfi- 
ble  that  many  difficulties  will  occur  to  me  in  this 
bold  attempt;  and  that  moft  of  them  will  be 
thrown  in  my  way  by  thofe  very  perfons  who  ftyle 
themfelves  thy  minifters:  But  may  thy  almighty 
power  never  forfake  me!  O  Thou  eternal  and 
incomprehenfible  Being!  fortify  my  holy  refolu- 

L  tions 
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tions  with  thy  love,  that  I  may  furmount  every 
obftacle;  and  let  that  law  of  our  Divine  Mafter, 
which  inculcates  charity  and  patience,  be  always 
imprefled  upon  my  heart.  Amen. 


AN  ANECDOTE 

RELATING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DAYS  OP 
ALFRED  AND   CHARLEMAGNE. 

BOTH  Alfred  and  Charlemagne  provided 
matters  for  their  fons,  as  foon  as  ever  their 
tender  age  would  allow  it ;  and  had  them  carefully 
trained  up  in  the  equal  difcipline  of  arms  and 
hunting,  and  while  thefe  were  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  their  a£live  life,  Charlemagne  was  never 
taught  to  write,  nor  Alfred  to  read  till  he  was 
thirty-eight,  and  the  former  continued  unable  to 
write  as  long  as  he  lived. 


The  FOLLY  of  FREE-THINKING: 

AN    ANECDOTE. 

""'HE  late  Mr.  Mallet  was  a  great  Freethinker, 

•*•     and  a  very  free  fpeaker  of  his  free  thoughts. 

He  made  no  fcruple  to  difleminate  his  opinions 

whenever 
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whenever  he  could  introduce  them.  At  his  own 
table,  the  lady  of  the  houfe  (who  was  a  {launch 
advocate  for  her  hufband's  opinions)  would 
often,  in  the  warmth  of  argument,  fay,  *  Sir,  we 
Deifts.'  The  le&ure  upon  the  non-credence  of 
die  Fieethinkers  was  repeated  fo  often,  and  urged 
with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  that  the  inferior  domef- 
tics  became  foon  as  able  difputantsas  the  heads  of 
the  family.  The  fellow  who  waited  at  table,  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  for  any  of  his  mifdeeds 
he  mould  have  no  after-account  to  make,  was 
refolved  to  profit  by  the  doctrine,  and  made  off 
with  many  things  of  value,  particularly  the  plate. 
Luckily  he  was  fo  clofely  purfued, ,  that  he  was 
brought  back  with  his  prey  to  his  matter's  houfe, 
who  examined  him  before  fome  felecl  friends. — 
At  firft  the  man  was  fullen,  and  would  anfwer  no 
queftions ;  but,  being  urged  to  give  a  reafon  for 
his  infamous  behaviour,  he  refolutely  faid,  "  Sir, 
I  had  heard  you  fo  often  talk  of  the  impoflibility 
of  a  future  flate,  and  that  after  death  there  was 
no  reward  for  virtue,  or  punimment  for  vice,  that 
I  was  tempted  to  commit  the  robbery."  "  Well; 
but  you  rafcal,"  replied  Mallet,  "  had  you  no  fear 
of  the  gallows?"  *  Sir/  faid  the  fellow,  looking 
(lernly  at  his  mailer,  *  what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  had 
a  mind  to  venture  that?  You  had  removed  my 
greateft  terror;  why  mould  I  fear  the  leaft?' 

L  2  AXEC- 


ANECDOTE  OF  BOYCE. 

WHEN  Boyce,  author  of  fome  very  elegant 
verfes,  was  almoft  perifhing  with  hunger, 
being  relieved  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  gave  him  a 
guinea  to  buy  a  piece  of  beef,  and  procure  other 
neceffaries,  he  could  not  eat  it  without  ketchup, 
and  laid  out  the  laft  half  guinea  he  poflefled  in 
truffles  and  mufhrooms,  eating  them  in  bed  too, 
for  want  of  cloaths,  or  even  a  fhirt  to  fit  up  in. 


Singular  and  laughable  In/lance  of 
IGNORANCE. 

IpVOCTOR  Johnfon,  whilft  he  was  a  teacher 
-*-^  of  youth,  had  two  very  good  claflick  fcho- 
lars,  yet,  it  was  thought  necefTary  that  fomething 
more  familiar  fhould  be  known,  and  he  bid  them 
read  the  Hiftory  of  England.  After  a  few  months 
had  elapfed,  he  afked  them,  "  if  they  could  re- 
colled  who  firft  deftroyed  the  monafleries  in  our 
ifland?  One  modeflly  replied,  that  he  did  not 
Jcnow;  the  other  faid,  Jefus  Chrift. 
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A  HYMN  to  the  MORNING. 

TA  AUGHTER  of  Heav'n!  Aurora  rife, 

-*— *  Thy  cheering  courie  to  run, 
With  luftre  crimfon  o'er  the  fides, 
And  ufher  in  the  fun. 

Thy  balmy  breath's  refreshing  pow'r 

Shall  foon  revive  the  plain; 
Awake  the  fweets  of  ev'ry  flow'r, 

And  gladden  ev'ry  ftrain. 

The  virgin,  yet  untaught  to  figh, 

Shall  lightly  tread  the  vale ; 
And  raife  with  joy  the  tearlefs  eye, 

To  bid  thy  prefence  hail. 

Come,  modeft  maid,  with  blufhes  fpeak, 

In  all  thy  rofes  dreft; 
Diffufmg  health  to  ev'ry  cheek, 

And  peace  on  ev'ry  breaft. 

Come,  Morning !  come,  which  heav'n  defign'd 

Its  choiceft  gifts  to  bear; 
And  kindly  teach  the  human  mind 

To  worfhip  and  revere. 


In 
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In  wonder  wrapt  let  nature  (land, 
To  think  how  much  fhe  owes; 

And  learn  to  praife  the  gracious  hand, 
From  whence  the  bleffing  flows. 


An  ESSAY  on  LIGHT. 

T X  THEN  God  had  fpoken  into  being  that  illuf- 
*  *  trious  globe  of  light,  the  Sun,  every  dark 
orb  in  the  new-created  fyftemwas  fo  illuminated, 
as  to  exhibit  to  its  future  inhabitants  the  vaft  va- 
riety of  entertaining  wonders,  with  which  the 
creation  was  to  be  replenifhed. 

Light,  indeed,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account, 
exiftcd  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  fun,  and 
the  yet  imperfect  world,  without  that  bright  lumi- 
nary, enjoyed  an  alternate  fucceflion  of  day  and 
night. — God  himfelf  enlightened  it,  his  fpirit 
moved  upon  the  furface  of  the  chaotic  mafs,  and 
divided  the  light  from  the  darknefs. 

When  thefe  divine  beams  were  fufpended,  the 
fame  almighty  power  was  pleafed  to  fupply  their 
want  by  fixing  the  fun  in  the  mighty  void  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth;  whereas,  if  the  world  had 
been  left  in  its  original  Hate,  our  very  eyes  would 

have 
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have  been  but  a  ufelefs  ornament,   and  all  the 
beauties  about  us  for  ever  buried  in  eternal  night. 

But  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  the  folar 
rays  ftream  fwiftly  from  their  blazing  fountain, 
and,  by  a  regular  and  conftant  flow,  always  illu- 
minate one  half  of  the  rolling  world :  their  motion 
is  fo  fwift,  and  their  quantity  of  matter  fo  minute, 
that  when  they  come  within  the  fphere,  they  are 
out  of  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction;  other- 
wife  they  would  actually  move  about  her  with  a 
compound  motion,  and  make  a  perpetual  funfliine. 

Many  of  thefe  rambling  effluvia,  in  their  paf- 
fage  from  the  fun,  unavoidably  mifs  our  world, 
travel  on  from  fyftem  to  fyflem,  and  lofe  them- 
felves  in  the  pathlefs  regions  of  empty  fpace;  but 
here  they  never  ftream  in  vain;  like  fo  many 
ready  obfequious  fetvants,  they  vifit  every  object, 
fly  to  us  unafked,  and  pleafantly  entertain  us  every 
moment  with  the  endearing  beauties  of  the  gay 
creation. 


A  /TR.  Morlan,  firft  phyfician  to  the  Duchefs  of 
•*-**•  Burgundy,  going  one  day  to  the  Prince's 
with  a  fword,  was  jocofe  upon  his  adjuftment, 
and  faid,  "  Monfeigneur,  do  not  you  think  I  re- 

femble 
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femble  Captain  Spezzaferro  of  the  Italian  come- 
dy?" *•  It  is  impoflible  to  refemble  him  lefs," 
anfwered  the  Prince;  "  Spezzaferro  never  killed 
any  body." 


ANECDOTE. 

T  If  THEN  George  the  Second  propofed  giving 

the  command  of  the  expedition  againft 

Quebec  to  General  Wolfe,  great  objections  were 

raifed;  and  the  Duke  of  N ,  in  particular, 

begged  his  Majefly  to  confider,  that  the  man  was 
actually  mad.  "  If  he  be  mad,  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter," replied  the  King,  "  as  in  that  cafe,  I  hope 
to  God  he'll  bite  fome  of  my  Generals." 


The  .following  melancholy  Accident  fliews 
that  a  TYGER  is  not  always  deterred  from 
approaching  FIRE. 

A  Small  veffel  from  Ganjam  to  Calcutta,  being 
•*•  •**  longer  on  her  paffage  than  was  expelled, 
ran  out  of  provifions  and  water:  Being  near  the 
Sugar  Ifland,  the  Europeans,  fix  in  number,  went 
on  fhore  in  fcarch  of  refrefhmcms,  there  being 

fome 
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fome  cocoa-nuts  on  the  ifland,  in  queft  of  which 
they  ftrayed  a  confiderable  way  inland.  Night 
coming  on,  and  the  veflel  being  at  a  diftance,  it 
was  thought  more  fafe  to  take  up  their  night's 
lodging  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  pagoda,  than  to 
return  to  the  veffel.  A  large  fire  was  lighted, 
and  an  agreement  made,  that  two  of  the  number 
fhould  keep  watch  by  turns,  to  alarm  the  reft  in 
cafe  of  danger,  which  they  had  reafon  to  appre- 
hend from  the  wild  appearance  of  the  place.  It 
happened  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  Dawfon,  late  a 
filverfmith  and  engraver  in  Calcutta,  to  be  one  of 
the  watch.  In  the  night,  a  tyger  darted  over  the 
fire,  upon  this  unfortunate  young  man,  and  in 
fpringing  off  with  him,  ftruck  its  head  againft  the 
fide  of  the  pagoda,  which  made  it  and  its  prey 
rebound  upon  the  fire,  on  which  they  rolled  one 
over  another  once  or  twice  before  he  was  carried 
off.  In  the  morning,  the  thigh-bones  and  legs  of 
the  unfortunate  vi&im  were  found  at  fome  dif- 
tance, the  former  ftript  of  its  flefh,  and  the  latter 
fhockingly  mangled. 


M  AN£C- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERICK    THE    GREAT, 
LATE    KING   OF    PRUSSIA. 

ING  Frederick  William  the  Firft  ordered 
our  hero  once  to  (it  before  the  court  painter, 
Huber,  in  order  to  have  his  likenefs,  with  the 
reft  of  the  family,  which  were  defigned  for  a  pre- 
fent.  However  unwilling,  the  Prinee  was  obliged 
to  obey  his  father's  commands.  He  therefore 
went  to  Huber,  fat  down,  took  his  flute  from  his 
pocket,  played  a  tune,  and  got  up,  faying,  "  Tell 
my  father  I  have  been  fitting,"  and  went  away. 
He  feemed  to  have  a  diflike  againft  Huber;  for 
fome  years  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the 
converfation  turning  on  painters,  Huber's  name 
was  mentioned:  "  I  do  not  know  him,"  faid  the 
King ;  "  perhaps  he  may  have  painted  a  gateway 
after  the  life." 


ANECDOTE  OF  AN  INNKEEPER 

IN  A  VILLAGE   NEAR   NORFOLK. 

A  Well-known  Mifer,  from  London,  riding 
•*•*•  through  the  village,  afked  the  Innkeeper, 
who  was  flanding  at  his  door,  if  he  could  give  him 

fome 


fome  tea,  adding,  I  fuppofe  fince  the  commuta- 
tion aft,  inftead  of  paying  eight-pence,  you  can 
give  one  plenty  of  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  for  fix- 
pence.  The  hoft  took  the  traveller  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  into  a  room,  where  all  the  windows 
were  walled  up;  "  Are  you  willing,"  faid  he,  '*  to 
pay  for  the  candles?" 


The  Impiety  of  murmuring  againft  Provi- 
dence; Inftability  of  Human  Happinefs; 
Heart-breaking  Difcovery;  Our  Duty  to 
fubmit  to  Providence ;  and  the  good  Effects 
of  Induftry. 

THE  murmurs  of  mankind  againft  the  decrees 
of  Omnipotence,  are  as  unjuft  as  they  are 
impious.  Refignatkm  to  the  will  of  his  Creator 
is  the  duty  of  every  human  being,  who,  by  pre- 
fuming  to  cenfure  the  unequal  dilh  ibudon  of  good 
and  evil  in  this  world,  difcover  a  weak  head,  or 
a  depraved  heart;  fometimes  both. 

Short-fighted  as  we  are,  how  childim  are  our 

complaints,  how  abfurd  are  our  repinings!   repi- 

jiings  and  complaints  into  which  we  furely  mould 

never  fall,  did  we  ferioufly  refleft  on  the  infinite 

M  2  and 


and  amazing  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs,  did  we 
confider  that  the  fevereft  afflictions,  according  to 
our  hafty  apprehenfions,  are  often  eventually  the 
moft  fubftantial  bleffings. 

Againft  the  decrees  of  Omnipotence  I  once 
murmured  myfelf.  The  unequal  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil  in  this  world,  I  once  cenfured. — 
I  repined  at  the  fight  of  beings  in  a  moreprofpe- 
rous  fituation,  and  complained  of  my  own  hard 
fate  in  the  bittereft  terms.  I  am  now  in  another, 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  fincerely  hope 
that  many  of  my  difcontented  fellow-creatures 
may  be  rendered  otherwife  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  written  with  the  pen  of  experience. 

I  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fmall  pater- 
nal eftate,  the  income  arifing  from  which  would, 
in  this  age  of  luxury  and  difiipation,  be  reckoned 
a  trifling  one.  Little,  however,  as  it  was,  I  could 
not  hope  to  fee  it  increafed,  as  I  was  not,  being 
an  only  and  a  fondled  child,  with  a  tender  confti- 
tution,  bred  up  to  any  bufinefs,  though  I  received 
a  very  good  education. 

Having  loft  my  father  and  mother  as  foon  as  my 
education  was  finifhed,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  what  had  fervedus  all  three,  would,  undoubt- 
edly, 


cdly,  be  fofficient  for  me  alone;  efpecially  as  I 
looked  upon  my  orphan  fituation  in  a  defponding 
light,  and  had  no  defire  to  live  in  an  expenfive 
manner. 

So  violent  was  my  grief,  fo  deep  was  my  afflic- 
tion, on  being  deprived  of  my  parents,  that  I  gave 
myfelf  up  to  defpair,  and  accufed  Heaven  of 
cruelty  for  fnatching  them  away  from  me,  inltead 
of  being  thankful  for  having  enjoyed  them  fo  long. 
Time,  however,  and  the  tendcrnefs  with  which  the 
gentleman  whom  my  father  had  appointed  to  be 
my  guardian,  treated  me,  alleviated  my  forrow. 
My  friendfhip  too  for  that  Gentleman's  fon,  who 
was  remarkably  formed  to  pleafe,  who  was  as 
amiable  in  my  eyes,  as  he  was  agreeable,  and  who 
profeffed  the  fincereft  efteem  for  me,  not  a  little 
contributed  to  its  alleviation. 

The  happinefs  which  I  enjoyed  with  my  young 
friend  was  exceffive,  and  I  thought  that  nothing 
could  make  any  addition  to  it:  but  while  I  was 
pluming  myfelf  on  my  peculiar  felicity,  and  de- 
pending upon  its  continuance,  I  was  extremely 
difappointed;  for  the  much  eileemed  companion 
of  my  heart  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to 
JLifbon,  his  father's  affairs  rendering  his  prefence 
at  that  place  abfolutely  neceffary. 

During 
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During  his  abfence,  which  affefted  me  greatly, 
I  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  moft  amiable 
girls  in  the  world;  and  foon  fell  fo  defperately  in 
love  with  her.  that  I  had  no  reft  night  or  day, 
becaufe  I  had  reafon  to  believe  that  her  father 
would  think  my  fortune  too  fmall;  and  that  he 
would  expetl  a  more  advantageous  match  for  a 
girl  with  her  perfon  and  accomplifhments.  -Then, 
— then  I  wifhed,  moft  ardently  wifhed,  that  I  had 
been  thrown  into  a  way  to  improve  my  patrimony, 
and  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  only  woman  with  whom  I  could  be  happy; 
without  whom,  indeed,  I  fhould  be  adually 
wretched. 

I  had  been  fortunate  enough,  as  I  thought,  to 
find  feveral  opportunities  to  make  my  addrefles 
to  the  lady;  but  the  dread  of  being  rejected  by 
him,  who  had  alone  a  right  to  difpofe  of  her,  kept 
me  for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
racking  uncertainty;  and  I  was  weak  enough  to 
affront  the  memory  of  my  once  beloved  and 
revered  parents,  by  accufmg  them  of  having  been 
cruelly  inattentive  to  my  future  welfare. — "  Had 
I  been  brought  up  to  bufmefs,  I  might  have  been 
enabled  ,  perhaps,  to  offer  myfelf  to  this  adorable 
creature  without  fearing  a  refufal  either  from  her 
or  from  her  father!" 

J  was 


I  was  not,  indeed,  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
fettle  to  bufinefs;  but  love  engaged  ray  thoughts 
fo  much,  and  forbade  me  alfo  to  embark  my  little 
all  on  a  precarious  bottom,  that,  inftead  of  endea- 
vouring to  increafe  my  income  by  induftry,  I 
abandoned  myfelf  to  defpair. 

Defpair,  at  length,  drove  me  to  afk  the  father 
of  my  Maria  for  his  confent. 

I  was,  as  I  feared  I  mould  be,  repulfed  with  a 
peremptory  denial. 

This  was  a  finifhing  ftroke ;  I  could  not  fupport 
it. — I  murmured  at  Providence  for  not  having 
given  me  the  exa£t  fum  I  wanted,  fretted  myfelf 
ill,  and  was  foon  pronounced  to  be  in  danger. 

My  guardian,  and  his  family,  who  had  ever 
behaved  in  the  tendered  manner  to  me,  well  know- 
ing the  caufe  of  my  diforder,  informed  Maria  of 
my  fituation. 

She,  who  had  never  been  averfc  to  me,  on  being 
acquainted  with  it,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  intreated  him  to  let  her  come 
and  fee  me. 

Moved 
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Moved  by  her  forrow,  he  complied  with  her 
requeft;  but  he  was  fo  much  more  affecled  at  her 
return,  by  the  account  me  gave  of  my  indifpofi- 
tion.  that  he  confented  to  our  union. 

Our  marriage  was  to  be  folemnized  as  foon  as 
my  health  was  reftored;  and  I  believed  myfelf  to 
be  the  happieft  of  men. 

My  wife's  fortune  was  but  little,  if  at  all  fupe- 
rior  to  mine.  Her  parents,  however,  reckoning 
upon  her  perfon  and  accomplifliments,  had  higher 
views  for  her,  and  had  flattered  themfelves  that 
fhe  would  be  raifed  confiderably  by  her  external 
attractions  co-operating  with  her  intrinfic  merit: 
they  were  confequently,  at  firft,  rather  chagrined 
to  fee  their  fchemes  defeated;  but  finding  that  file 
was  fatisfied  with  her  lot,  and  that  I  continued 
extravagantly  fond  of  her,  they  alfo  became  more 
contented. 

In  a  fhort  time  after  our  marriage,  her  grand- 
father died,  and  left  her  only  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  five  thoufand  more 
to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a  fon;  and  in  cafe  of 
our  having  only  girls,  to  be  made  over  to  another 
branch  of  the  family. 

This 
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This  unkind,  this  unjuft  procedure,  rouzed  my 
refentment;  and  I  infulted  the  memory  of  the 
deceafed  old  gentleman  with  the  keeneit  inve&ives. 
1  ought  to  have  been  thankful  for  his  having  re- 
membered us  at  all,  as  he  had  a  large  family, 
who  wanted  what  he  had  bequeathed  to  us  more 
than  we  did. 

We  were  now  perpetually  wifhing,  and  wifhing 
with  anxiety,  to  have  a  boy,  to  bring  fo  good  a 
legacy  home  to  us;  but  heaven,  juftly  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  our  unreafonable  difquietude,  fent 
us  only  a  female,  who  was  to  me,  in  particular, 
very  difgufting,  merely  as  a  female;  and  her  mo- 
ther was  fo  much  difpleafed  with  her  fex  as  to 
deny  it  nourishment  from  her  own  breaft.  The 
poor  child,  though  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  was  born, 
was  turned  out  of  the  houfe  at  the  tendered  age, 
not  only  to  partake  of  the  rude  accommodations 
and  homely  fare  of  one  of  the  loweft  cottagers, 
but  to  run  the  rifque  of  imbibing,  with  the  milk 
of  a  flranger,  all  the  ill-blood  and  ill-humours 
with  which  that  ftranger  might  be  filled.  Thus 
did  we  throw  away  a  treafure,  of  which  we  were 
not  capable  of  eftimating  the  value. 

My  wife,  not  finding  herfelf  breeding  again, 
foon  began  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  different  ftile  of 

N  living. 
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living. — She  had  hitherto  been  fatisfied  with  pri- 
vacy, and  paid  a  proper  regard  to  domeftic  ceco- 
nomy.  as  we  were  by  no  means  in  fplendid  cir- 
cumftances;  but  her  difappointment  arifing  from 
the  birth  of  her  daughter,  had  made  a  change  in 
her  temper;  and  the  fociety  of  fome  gay  people 
of  her  own  fex,  with  whom  fhe  ftruck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance, at  firft,  in  order  to  diflipate  her  un- 
eahnefs,  infpired  her  with  too  ftrong  a  paffion  for 
plcaitire. — Yet  was  not  my  fondnefs  in  the  lead 
abated  by  her  new  propenfities.  I  ftill  doated  on 
her,  and  indulged  her  in  the  gratification  of  her 
heart's  every  wifh. 

Juft  about  this  time,  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure  (pleafure  very  little  expected)  from  my 
friend  Theodore's  return  from  Lifbon.  His  arrival 
gave  me  the  greateft  delight,  as  I  had  flattered 
my  Pelf  that  he  would,  as  a  flncere  friend,  enjoy, 
by  the  force  of  fympathy,  the  happinefs  I  felt  in 
my  lovely  Maria's  company. 

I  flew  to  him,  therefore,  immediately,  and  pre- 
fented  him.  to  my  wife  with  the  higheft  encomiums 
on  each  other,  which,  indeed,  they  both  deferved, 
and  which  they  both  foon  felt  neither  proceeded 
from  the  extravagance  of  love,  nor  the  romantic 
ardour  of  friendfhip.  Few  men  were  more  agree- 
able 
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able  than  Theodore;  few  women  more  Umiablc 
than  Maria. 

1  now  began  almoft  to  forget  my  late  difap- 
pointment  in  the  arms  of  my  wife,  and  in  the  con- 
verfation  of  my  friend,  between  whom  I  fpent 
all  my  happy  hours. — My  felicity  was,  in  truth, 
fo  complete,  that  I  even  thought  not  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  my  fortune.  My  felicity,  -however, — 
(how  can  we  expeft  permanent  felicity  here?} — 
was  foon  interrupted. — My  wife  fell  fick  of  a 
fever. — In  a  few  days  afterwards  fhe  was  decla- 
red to  be  haftening  to  her  diffolution,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  expired  in  my  arms. 

It  is  impoffible  to  dcfcribe  the  agonies  which 
my  foul  indured  when  I  beheld  the  woman  whom 
I  had  ever  loved  to  diftraclion  ftretched  out  be- 
fore me  a  lifelefs  corpfe.  I  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man; and  in  the  height  of  my  phrenzy  dared, 
impioufly  dared,  to  accufe  the  Almighty  of  having 
given  her  to  me  only  to  make  me  a  thoufand  times 
more  miferable  than  I  fhould  have  been,  if  I  had 
never  known  her,  by  an  early  feparation.  I 
(lamped — I  tore  my  hair — I  committed  innume- 
rable irregularities.  When  I  grew  fomewhat  lefs 
difturbed,  I  funk  into  a  fullennefs  which  nothing 
could  remove, 

N  2  Soon 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  my  wife,  my  friend 
Theodore  was  obliged  to  fettle  abroad.  His  de- 
parture occafioned  new  murmurings,  new  im- 
pieties. 

There  was  now  but  one  objeft  left  to  attraft  my 
attention;  that  objeft  was  my  little  girl,  againft 
whom,  from  her  birth,  my  bofom  was  fteeled. 

Maria  had  now  juft  entered  into  her  fourth 
year;  but  having  been  fhamefully  neglected  both 
by  her  mother  and  me,  had  contracted  a  great 
many  low  ways  under  the  tuition  of  her  vulgar 
nurfc.  I  went  to  fee  her, — but  oh !  fharp  reproach 
for  having  fo  long  ftifled  parental  affection  in  my 
bofom, — (lie  fcreamed  at  the  fight  of  me. — I  was 
indUd  a  flrangcr. 

Pitying  the  poor  child's  fituation,  I  took  her 
home:  however,  as  I  gave  myfelf  no  trouble 
about  her  education,  fhe  only  exchanged,  as  me 
grew  up,  the  coarfe  dialed  of  the  nurfe,  for  the 
pert  language  of  the  chambermaid.  Forced  by 
recolle&ion  to  dwell  on  the  late  lofTes  I  had  fuf- 
tained.  certain  of  never  feeing  my  beloved  wife 
again,  and  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  re-appear- 
ance of  my  friend,  I  fat  either  ftupified  with  for- 
row,  or  raving  with  defpair;  unmindful  of  every 

thing 
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thing  which  ought  to  have  engaged  my  thoughts; 
unmindful  of  my  mouldering  fortune;  unmindful 
of  my  injured  daughter. 

One  day  the  maid  came  into  my  room,  telling 
>me  that  Mifs  was  cutting  her  double  teeth,  and 
was  very  ill,  adding,  that  (he  wifiied  I  would  give 
her  an  anodyne  necklace,  which  fhe  knew  her 
miftrefs  had  in  her  cabinet. 

On  being  thus  unnecefTarily,  I  thought,  re- 
minded of  my  wife,  I  was  thrown  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  my  paflion, 
feverely  reprimanded  the  maid  for  her  officiouf- 
nefs;  but  paffing  foon  afterwards  through  a  room 
in  which  the  young  Maria  lay  on  her  lap  in  ex- 
treme pain,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  refemblance 
between  her  and  her  late  lovely  mother,  a  little 
while  before  Ihe  expired. 

A  figh,  which  I  could  not  fupprefs,  heaved  my 
bofom ;  and  as  I  hung  over  the  poor  innocent, 
the  tears  of  paternal  feniibility  rufhed  from  my 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  pallid  face.  I  then 
haftened  to  the  cabinet,  to  fearch  for  the  necklace, 
or  any  thing  elfe  that  might  probably  relieve  her. 


In 
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In  turning  over  feveral  papers,  which  were  in- 
termixed with  my  dear  Maria's  trinkets,  I  recog- 
nized the  hand  of  Theodore. 

• 

Aftonifhed  beyond  expreflion  at  fo  uncxpe&ed 
a  fight,  I  opened  the  letter  with  precipitation,  and 
read  it  with  horror.— I  was  {tabbed  with  the  pe- 
rufal  of  it. — Every  word  planted  a  dagger  in  my 
heart. — It  was — oh,  heaven!  I  ftill  tremble  at  the 
recolleclion  of  it — a  letter  from  Theodore,  the 
man  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  firmeft,  fincereft 
friend,  to  Maria,  my  wife,  who  doated  on  me,  I 
alfo  believed,  as  fondly  as  I  did  on  her.  After 
having  thanked  her  for  the  very  great  tendernefs 
which  me  had  difcovered  for  him,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded:—" You  need  not  be  in  the  lead  afraid 
of  your  hufband's  fufpicions,  for  I  do  not  know 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  man  who  has  a 
Wronger  confidence  in  any  perfon  than  he  has  both 
in  you  and  me;  nor  is  there  a  man  in  the  world, 
in  my  opinion,  more  eafily  to  be  duped." 

This  heart-breaking  difcovery  made  me  quite 
furious. — I  now  exclaimed  againft  Providence  in 
the  mod  daring  and  irreverent  terms,  for  having 
fuflfcrcd  me  to  be  fo  deceived  and  defpifed;  fo 
grofsly  impofed  upon,  and  injurionfly  treated.— 
I  declared,  with  much  vehemence,  that  no  human 

being 
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being  had  ever  been  fo  cruelly  ufed,  and  fwore  in 
tremendous  accents  that  no  man  mould  fo  ufe  me 
with  impunity. 

Could  L  have  reached  Theodore  in  thofe  mo- 
ments of  madgefs,  when  I  fmarted  with  refent- 
ment,  and  breathed  nothing  but  revenge,  I  mould 
have  certainly  murdered  him;  but  luckily  he  was 
at  a  diftance,  and  I  had  leifure  to  grow  cool. — 
My  rage,  indeed,  gradually  fubfided;  but  the 
mifery  I  felt  by  reflecting  on  the  undeferved  treat- 
ment which  I  had  received  from  two  perfons  the 
deareft  to  me  in  the  world,  threw  me  into  a  violent 
fever. 

From  that  fever,  I,  with  great  difficulty,  reco- 
vered, and  funk  into  a  dejeftion  which  almoit 
rendered  me  incapable  of  doing  any  thing.  I 
neglecied  my  affairs — life  became  burthenfome  to 
me — all  the  efforts  of  my  acquaintance  to  raife 
my  fpirits,  and  to  put  me  in  humour  with  exilt- 
ence,  were  ineffectual.  I  at  lad  grew  fo  difgufted 
with  fociety,  that  I  only  admitted  the  vifits  of  an 
old  gentleman,  who  was  a  man  of  exceeding  good 
fenfe,  and  irreproachable  morals.  By  his  frequent 
vifits,  1  found  myfelf  by  degrees  lefs  and  lefs  em- 
barraffed  in  his  company;  and  at  length  grew  fo 
unguarded,  that  I  made  a  difcovery  of  the  true 
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caufe  of  my  melancholy,  which  I  had  till  then 
concealed  from  every  living  creature. 

No  fooner  was  he  acquainted  with  the  fource 
of  my  forrow,  than  he  told  me  that  I  was,  in  his 
opinion,  very  defervedly  punilhed.  "  Learn 
henceforward,"  faid  he,  "  to  fubmit  without  the 
leaft  murmuring  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme ;  for 
you  may  be  allured,  that  every  thing  in  this  world 
is  ordered  by  unerring  wifdom  ;  and  that  we  poor 
imperfect  beings  know  not  what  is  bed  for  us. — 
You  thought  yourfelf  the  molt  miferable  of  men 
when  you  loft  your  wife;  but  had  fhe  lived,  what 
torments  would  you  have  endured  !  You  would 
have  feen  her  prefer  your  friend  to  yourfelf:  you 
would  have  known  that  fhe  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  atrocious  crime,  and  the  continued  fight  of 
her  would  have  doubled  your  concern,  as  well  as 
your  averfion. — Had  you  been  divorced,  or  only 
feparated  from  her,  the  talk  occafioned  by  it,  and 
the  apprehenflons  with  regard  to  your  meeting 
fomewhere,  might  have  produced  the  moft  painful 
lenfations  in  your  breaft.  Befides,  with  what  pro- 
priety could  your  daughter  have  been  educated 
under  the  eye  of  a  mother  who  had  violated  her 
conjugal  vows;  and  how  feverely  muli  me  have 
been  (hocked  at  the  idea  of  being  the  daughter  of 
a  woman,  whom  (lie  could  not,  without  being 

fcan- 
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fcandalized  at  her  conduft,  acknowledge  as  a 
parent.  You  ought,  therefore,  fervently  to  offer 
up  praifes  to  heaven  for  having  delivered  you  from 
fo  much  unhappinefs  by  the  death  of  your  wife ; 
and  not  with  lefs  fervency  ought  you  to  pour  out 
your  thankfgivings  for  the  abfence  of  your  friend. 
Had  your  friend  been  within  your  reach  at  the 
time  you  difcovered  his  treachery,  you  would 
have,  it  is  highly  probable,  challenged  him  in  the 
heat  of  your  refentment.  You  might,  by  fo  doing, 
either  have  been  anfwerable  for  his  death  as  a 
murderer,  or  have  been  fent  yourfelf,  unprepared, 
and  loaded  with  guilt,  into  the  awful  prefence  of 
Him,  who  has  exprefsly  prohibited  revenge  in 
thefe  emphatical  words ;  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay  it.  Look  up,  therefore,  with  devotion, 
and  with  gratitude,  to  tfiat  Being,  who  is  as  merci- 
ful as  he  is  almighty,  think,  ferioufly  think,  how 
unworthy  you  have  been  of  his  interpofition  in 
your  favour;  and  may  you  be  always  ready  to 
fay,  for  the  future,  on  the  mod  trying  occafions, 
Thy  will  be  done,  without  feeling  your  heart  at  va- 
riance with  your  lips. 

I  was  (truck  with  the  good  fenfe  and  piety  ut- 
tered by  my  valuable  neighbour,  who  had  taken 
the  mod  efficacious  meafures  to  reflore  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  mind,  by  fetting  things  before  me 
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in  a  proper  light,  and  by  endeavouring  to  make 
me  fenfible  that,  under  the  preffure  of  any  mis- 
fortunes whatever,  a  thorough  fubmiflion  to  the 
difpenfations  of  Providence  is  as  much  our  intercft 
as  it  is  our  duty. 

I  now  began  to  reproach  rriyfelf  feverely,  for 
having  behaved  in  fo  unbecoming,  fo  unjuftifiable 
a  manner;  and  tried  to  atone  for  my  pail  ill  con- 
duft,  by  making  myfelf  as  well  fatisfied  as  the 
fituation  of  my  affairs,  which  had  been  confider- 
ably  injured  by  the  extravagance  of  my  wife,  in 
coniequence  of  her  immoderate  love  of  pleafure, 
•would  fuffer  me  to  be.  Yet  (till  I  could  not  bring 
myfelf  to  behold  my  little  daughter  with  the  eyes 
of  an  affectionate  parent.  I  repined  continually 
becaufe  my  child  was  not  a  fon,  as  I  fhould  have 
had,  during  the  minority  of  a  fon,  the  manage- 
ment of  five  thoufand  pounds,  which  would  have 
been  of  the  greateil  fervicc  to  me.  Setting  afide 
her  having  been  eftranged  from  me  for  fo  long  a 
time,  Maria  had  none  of  thofe  winning,  fond 
yearnings  after  mevwhich  children  generally  have 
who  are  trained  up  under  the  infpeclion  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  Of  this  want  of  filial  fenfi- 
bility  in  my  daughter,  I  complained,  in  the  bit- 
tereft  terms,  to  my  good  old  neighbour,  who  told 
me  that  I  had  brought  upon  myfelf  the  diTquietude 
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which  tormented  me.  "  At  the  very  time,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  that  the  tender  affections  take  root* 
you  caft  your  daughter  from  you  as  if  me  had 
been  an  alien:  from  your  unfatherly  behaviour, 
therefore,  to  her  during  her  infancy,  arifes  her 
inattention  to  you.  Folly  is  its  own  punifhment. 
—However,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  her 
fenfible,  by  a  proper  carriage,  that  you  are  her 
bed  friend;  and  poffibly  this  defpifed  girl  may 
turn  out  every  thing  you  can  wifh  her  to  be." 

I  liftened  a  fecond  time  to  the  voice  of  reafon. 
I  began  to  apply  myfelf  to  the  education  of  my 
child.  I  hired,  in  the  firft  place,  an  elderly  wo- 
man recommended  by  my  friend,  who  had  been 
bred  a  gentlewoman,  but  having  met  with  misfor- 
tunes, was  glad,  with  a  moderate  allowance,  to 
undertake  the  care  of  my  family,  and  to  teach  my 
girl  all  kinds  of  needle-work:  in  reading,  writing, 
accompts,  geography,  French,  and  inufic,  /  was 
her  only  inftru&or;  and  by  accompanying  my 
inftru6lions  with  many  rewards  and  few  punifh- 
ments,  I  at  length  carried  my  point  fo  far,  as  to 
make  her  love  the  father,  while  me  revered  the 
majler.  I  had,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fadsfa&ion 
to  fee  that  (he  improved  every  day  in  her  perfon 
and  manners,  and  became  a  very  fine  girl. 

O  2  When 


When  ftie  was  about  eleven  years  old,  my  ex- 
cellent friend  and  neighbour — (to  whom  I  was  in- 
debted for  all  the  pleafure  I  at  laft  received  as  a 
parent,  and  to  whom  my  daughter  was  alfo  in- 
debted both  for  her  father  and  her  education;  as 
I  mould  not,  probably,  have  behaved  to  her  in  a 
paternal  way,  or  have  taken  any  pains  to  render 
her  an  accomplifhed  woman,  if  I  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  him] — was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and 
died  in  a  few  days. 

The  firft  news  of  his  death  was  a  blow  which 
almoll  ftunned  me. — So  deeply  was  I  affec~led  by 
it,  that  I  gave  myfelf  up  again  to  murmuring  and 
defpondence. 

While  I  was  throwing  out  fome  very  melan- 
choly effufions,  diftated  by  defpair,  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  left  my  daughter,  in  his  will, 
having  few  relations  of  his  own,  and  none  who 
were  not  richer  than  himfelf,  ten  thoufand  pounds ; 
five  of  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  improve  by  any 
fort  of  bufinefs  or  traffic,  the  moft  agreeable  to 
me,  till  my  daughter  was  fix  and  twenty;  with 
the  other  five  me  was  to  be  inverted  on  her  being 
of  age.  I  was,  however,  only  to  enjoy  the  ufe  of 
my  five  thoufand  during  the  ftipulated  term  of 
years,  on  condition  that  I  tied  up  a  part  of  my 
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cftate  \vhich  would  produce  an  equivalent  fum  at 
the  expiration  of  them,  in  cafe  I  Ihould  be  guilty 
of  any  embezzlements,  or  be  difabled,  by  untbre- 
feen  contingencies,  from  making  a  reftitution. 

This  was  a  noble  legacy,  as  unmerited  as  it  was 
unexpected;  but  it  adminiftered  no  kind  of con- 
folation  to  me  for  the  lofs  of  the  worthy  teftator. 
The  generofity  of  my  excellent  friend  I  remem- 
bered every  hour  with  the  fincereft  gratitude,  and 
his  feparation  from  me  with  the  fincereft  regret. 
However,  as  I  paid  too  great  a  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  him  whom  I  had  fo  juftly  and  fo  highly 
efteemed  when  living,  to  negled  the  improvement 
of  the  fum  for  which  I  was -made  refponfible,  I 
offered  myfelf  to  a  fober,  careful  man,  who  had 
been  his  book-keeper,  to  go  into  partnerfhip  with 
him,  provided  he  would  thoroughly  inftrucl:  me 
in  his  bufinefs;  and  he  cheerfully  complied  with 
my  propofals,  as  the  ftock  advanced  by  me  would 
be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  him. 

In  this  manner  I  obeyed  my  dear  deceafed 
friend's  injunctions,  and  made  an  honed  old  fer- 
vant  of  his  happy.  By  ftriftly  attending  to  the 
duties  of  my  new  employment,  I  not  only  kept 
my  mind  from  dwelling  on  any  difagreeable  fub- 
jecls;  but  in  a  few  years  trebled  the  five  thoufand 
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committed  to  my  ftewardfhip.  When  my  daugh- 
ter came  of  age,  I  made  over  ten  thoufand  to 
her,  and  married  her  to  a  very  amiable  and  de- 
ferving  young  man,  for  whom  (he  had  a  great 
affection.  With  the  remaining  fum,  added  to  my 
little  patrimony,  I  refolved  to  fpend  the  reft  of 
my  days  in  doing  all  the  good  in  my  power,  as 
my  daughter  and  her  hufband  were  in  too  affluent 
circumftances  to  wifh  for  my  deceafe.  In  a6ls  of 
beneficence,  therefore,  I  have  fpent  my  time  from 
that  happy  aera,  in  fupplicating  the  Almighty's 
pardon  for  my  paft  offences,  and  in  pouring  forth 
praifes  to  him  for  all  the  bleffings  which  he  has 
fhowered  on  my  undeferving  head.  Never  am  I 
fo  happy,  never  do  I  feel  fuch  tranfporting  fenfa- 
tions,  as  when  I  am  offering  up  my  fervent  thankf- 
givings  to  the  throne  of  grace. — More  and  more 
am  I  every  hour  convinced,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Deity  is  equal  to  his pozuer;  that  we  ought  ever 
to  pay  the  molt  implicit  lubmiffion  to  his  decrees; 
and  that  whatever  he  permits  to  be,  is  permitted 
for  the  wifeft  ends. 


ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  REMARKABLE  LEARNED  AND  UNFORTU- 
NATE SOLDIER. 

IN  the  year  1724,  Francis  Brightwell,  and  Ben- 
jamin Brightwell,  his  brother,  were  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  robbing  John  Pargiter  on  the 
highway,  in  the  road  to  Hampftead.     The  profe- 
cutor  fwore  very  pofitively  againft  them  both  ;  but 
after   evidence   had   been   given    againft    them, 
Francis  Brightwell,  who  was  a  grenadier,  proved, 
by  feveral  witneffes,  that  he  was  upon  the  King's 
guard,  at  Kenfington,  at  the  time  the  robbery 
was  committed .     Hereupon  the  Court  went  into 
an  enquiry  concerning  the  reputation  and  charac- 
ter of  the  prifoner.     And  feveral  colonels,  majors, 
captains,    and  other  military  officers,    appeared 
in  favour  of  Francis  Brightwell,  and  alledged, 
that  they  had  known  him  long  in  the  fervice,  and 
gave  teftimony  as  to  his  fobriety  and  diligence  in 
the  difcharge  of  the  duty  of  a  foldier.     And  as  to 
his  honefty,   a  lady,  who  was  prefent  in  court, 
declared,  that  (he  had  entrulted  him  with  athoii- 
fand  pounds  at  a  time;  and  a  gentleman  declared, 
that  he   had  committed  his  houfe  and  goods,  to 
the  value  of  fix  thoufand,,  to  his  keeping;  in  both 
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which  trufts  Brightwell  had  acquitted  himfelf  to 
the  fatisia£iion  of  the  parties  concerned.  Thefe 
ample  teftimonies  concurring  to  the  honour  of  a 
man  in  fo  low  a  condition  of  life,  greatly  furprized 
the  court,  and  all  who  were  prefent :  but  their 
altonimment  was  increafed,  when  Mr.  Hughes, 
a  clergyman,  appeared  alfo  in  the  foldier's  favour, 
and  made  the  following  declaration.  "  I  have 
known  Francis  Brightwell,  (faid  he)  near  twenty 
years.  He  ha's  always  been  reputed  to  be  a  per- 
fon  of  the  fairefl  character  for  fobriety,  probity, 
and  juftice.  He  has  often  confulted  me  concern- 
ing difficult  paffages  in  Virgil  and  Homer:  for  he 
is  to  an  extraordinary  degree  accomplifhed  with 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  has  good  (kill  in 
Roman  antiquities;  and,  in  a  word,  he  carries  fo 
large  a  {hare  of  exquifite  learning  under  his  gre- 
nadier's cap,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  fuch 
another  grenadier  in  the  univerfe." 

Mr.  Hughes's  teftimony  was  corroborated  by 
that  of  feveral  others;  and,  upon,  the  whole,  the 
jury  acquitted  both  Francis  Brightwell  and  his 
brother.  And  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the 
robbery  with  which  they  had  been  unjuftly  charged, 
was  aftually  committed  by  Jofeph  Blake,  and  the 
famous  Jack  Shepherd.  However,  this  unfortu- 
nate accufation  proved  fatal  to  Francis  Brightwell, 
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who  died  fhortly  after,  of  a  diforder  that  he  con- 
traded  in  goal,  though  he  was  attended  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  then  one  of  his  Majefty's  phyficians. 

The  following  particulars  are  alfo  related  con- 
cerning this  remarkable  grenadier.  He  was  con- 
tented in  his  ftation,  ftudious  at  leifure,  and 
ambitious  only  of  knowledge.  He  had  offers  of 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  or  of 
ferjeant,  which  he  declined,  that  he  might  have 
as  few  avocations  as  poflible  from  his  ftudies.— 
Neither  did  he  covet  money;  and  'tis  fuppofed, 
that  had  he  been  at  the  facking  of  a  town,  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  carrying  off  any  other  plun- 
der but  a  valuable  book  or  two.  The  following 
inftance  is  given  of  his  difregard  of  gain.  He 
had  an  excellent  manner  of  cleaning  and  furbifh- 
ing  arms,  for  which  he  had  his  fettled  prices. — - 
An  officer,  whofe  arms  he  had  brightened,  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  his  work,  that  he  fent  Bright- 
well  (over  and  above  the  ufual  price)  a  guinea  for 
a  prefent.  The  philofophic  foldier  took  his  price, 
and  returned  the  guinea  by  the  fervant.  Some 
time  after,  when  the  officer  faw  him,  "  Why," 
faid  he  to  Brightwell,  "  would  you  not  accept  of 
the  guinea  I  fent  you?"  "  I  am  paid  for  my 
work,"  replied  the  centinel,  "  and  defire  no  more." 
"  Accept  of  a  crown  then,"  faid  the  officer,  "  if 
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your  modefty  makes  you  think  a  guinea  too  much." 
"  Excufe  me  Sir,"  anfwered  the  veteran,  "  and 
do  not  think  it  vanity  or  affe&ation,  when  I  refufs 
your  kindnefs;  but,  indeed,  Sir,  I  don't  want: 
but  I  am  thirfly,  and  have  no  money  about  me; 
fo  that  if  your  honour  will  be  pleafed  to  give  me 
threepence  to  drink  your  health,  If  hall  thankfully 
accept  of  it." 


SICKNESS  not  always  a  MISFORTUNE : 

ILLUSTRATED   IN    THE    HISTORY  OF   OZIBAH. 

An  Eajlcrn  Tale. 

OZIBAH,  Caliph  of  Perfia,  reigned  in  all  the 
magnificence,  unmanly  eafe,  and  effemi- 
nate delights,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Monarchs  of  the  Eaft.  Buried  beneath  the  im- 
penetrable veil  of  pleafure,  neither  the  groans  of 
hisfubje&s,  oppreffed  by  wicked  magi ftrates;  the 
cries  of  the  orphans,  whom  the  favage  banditti  of 
the  mountains  had  wantonly  deprived  of  their 
parents;  nor  the  melting  tears  of  the  widows 
ftripped  and  expofed  to  the  miferies  of  defpair, 
could  find  admittance.  But  though  the  mofl  com- 
plicated fcenesof  human  mifery  were  difrcgarded, 
yet  the  tremendous  hand  of  Providence  no  fooncr 
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vi^bly  appeared,  than  the  Monarch  trembled  on 
his  throne;  thefe  delufive  fcenes  of  pleafure, 
which  had  fo  long  bewitched  him,  he  beheld  with 
horror  and  deleft ation,  and  thofe  objects  which 
he  had  hitherto  beheld  with  contempt,  now  ap- 
peared only  worthy  of  his  attention. 

Sicknefs  feized  this  voluptuous  Caliph,  and  the 
angel  of  death  ftared  him  tremendoufly  in  t)  >e  face. 
Where  could  he  flee  for  fuccour,  or  to  whom 
could  he  petition  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs? — 
Virtue  he  had  defpifed,  neglecl.ed  juftice.  and 
laughed  at  the  precepts  of  religion.  To  the  latter, 
however,  he  had  recourfe,  and  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger  to  the  venerable  Abdallah,  who  was  a  con- 
ftant  votary  at  the  holy  fhrine  in  the  temple  at 
Mecca. 

His  arrival  being  notified  to  the  Caliph,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence:  No 
fooner  did  this  venerable  man  enter  the  chamber 
of  Ozibah,  than  he  cried  out,  "  Glory  eternal  to 
the  King,  whofe  dominions  are  fafe  from  decay, 
and  whofe  kingdom  is  cverlafting.  The  extent 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  earth, 
are  but  minute  parts  of  his  creation;  and  infinite 
fpace  but  a  fmall  point  of  his  productions.  He 
has  regulated  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
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government  of  the  fons  of  Adam,  by  the  under- 
ftanding  of  kings  \vho  exercife  juftice.  By  his 
decrees  the  ties  of  love,  and  the  bonds  of  affeftion, 
are  fattened  ;  and  he  has  implanted,  in  the  vari- 
ous beings  and  creatures  of  his  workmanfhip,  the 
pafiion  of  inclination  and  union,  with  a  mutual 
tendency  to  fociety;  and  praifes  without  end  are 
due  to  the  fouls  of  the  prophets,  who  walked  in 
the  paths  of  righteoufnefs,  and  directed  the  way 
to  obtain  everlafting  felicity.  But  thou,  O  mighty 
Monarch  of  the  Eaft,  halt  chofen  the  paths  of 
pleafure  inflead  of  virtue,  and  obeyed  the  irregu- 
lar fallies  of  thine  appetite,  in  oppofition  to  the 
precepts  of  religion.  For  this  the  arrow  of  difeafe 
was  mot  from  the  bow  of  Omnipotence,  to  fhew 
unthinking  mortals  how  infignificant  is  all  their 
boafted  ftrength,  when  oppofed  by  the  arm  of  that 
Being  who  inhabiteth  eternity. 

"  But  he  always  thinks  of  mercy,  even  in  the 
midit  of  juftice;  nor  ever  ftrikes,  but  wimes  at 
the  fame  time  the  converfion  of  the  offender. 

"  The  other  night  returning  to  my  cell,  from 
trimming  the  midnight  lamps  in  the  holy  temple  at 
Mecca,  1  beheld  the  brilliant  concave  of  the  fkies 
was  veiled  from  the  fight  of  mortals,  by  black  and 
impenetrable  clouds*  The  thunders  grumbled  in 
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the  diftant  fides,  and  feemed  to  foretell  the  horror 
of  a  future  tempeft.  Scarce  had  I  entered  the 
door  of  mine  habitation,  than  the  thunder  became 
far  more  loud  and  dreadful;  ib  that  the  rocks 
feemed  to  move,  and  the  very  foundations  of  the 
world  make.  The  meets  of  lightning  extended 
themfelves  from  one  fide  of  the  heavens  to  the 
other ;  and  the  torrents  of  water  that  poured  down 
from  the  adjacent  mountains  feemed  to  threaten 
the  earth  with  a  fecond  deluge.  Surely,  cried  I, 
the  avenging  hand  of  Providence  is  now  executing 
its  juftice  on  a  finful  land,  or  the  diffolutionof  all 
things  is  approaching. 

"  As  I  pronounced  thefe  words,  I  looked  up, 
and  faw  a  young  man  fitting  near  me  clothed  in  a 
long  robe,  whofe  whitenefs"  equalled  that  of  the 
fnow  on  the  mountains  of  Candahar.  I  flood 
trembling  before  him,  but  he  faid  to  me,  '  Fear 
not,  Abdallah,  I  am  one  of  thofe  benevolent 
beings  that  watch  over  the  children  of  the  duft, 
and  direcl  their  fteps  in  the  paths  of  virtue.—- 
Thou  art  terrified  at  the  prefent  tempeft,  and  canft 
look  upon  it  only  as  the  effecl  of  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  Deity:  whereas,  wert  thou  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  things,  thou  wouldft  be 
convinced,  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his  good- 
ne£s  and  mercy.  Thunder  and  ftorms  are  as  much 
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the  works  of  the  Father  of  the  univerfe,  as  the 
fruits  and  flowers  that  enrich  and  adorn  the  earth, 
and  he  is  obeyed  and  honoured  by  ftorms  and 
tempefts,  as  well  as  by  the  gentle  and  fragrant 
breath  of  the  morning.  The  fun,  which  by  his 
genial  warmth  cheers  and  animates  the  whole 
creation,  leads  us  to  the  worfhip  of  Him  who  is 
the  author  of  life  and  happinefs  :  the  light,  which 
embellifhes  and  adorns  every  part  of  the  univerfe, 
is  a  lively  reprefentation  of  him  who  is  the  very 
cflence  of  beauty  and  comelinefs;  the  rivers,  the 
forefts,  the  verdure,  and  fruits  of  the  earih,  all 
declare  his  goodnefs,  and  are  fo  many  inftances 
of  his  bounty  towards  the  children  of  men.  But 
the  voice  of  his  thunder  is  appointed  to  awaken 
thofe  who  either  abufe  or  difregard  his  bleffings, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty  and  de- 
pendance  on  him.  But  ftorms  are  not  only  de- 
iigned  as  a  leflbn  of  inftru&ion;  for  they  alfo  of 
themfelvcs  produce  very  happy  effefts,  by  purging 
and  cleanling  the  air  of  any  impurities,  or  un- 
wholefome  vapours,  that  too  long  a  ftagnation 
might  occafion;  by  deftroying  thofe  fwarms  of 
infe6ls,  which,  though  ufeful  in  fome  refpe&s, 
yet  would  prove  prejudicial  to  mankind.  Thus 
are  thefe  obje6ts  of  terror  only  inftruments  in  the 
hands  of  Omnipotence,  whereby  he  produces  the 
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moft  falutary  effefts.'     Saying  this,  he  rofe  up, 
and  left  me  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  delivered. 

*«  And  now,  O  mighty  Ruler  of  this  extenfive 
Empire,  let  me  intreat  you  to  look  upon  this 
affliction,  as  intended  by  the  beneficent  Father  of 
Nature,  as  an  earneft  of  his  good-will;  and  as  I 
was  taught  to  look  upon  ftorms  and  tempefts,  only 
as  inltruments  in  his  hands,  tending  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures;  fo  mould  we  con- 
fider  ficknefs  as  an  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind, 
tending  to  make  us  acquainted  with  our  own  con- 
dition, the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  happinefs, 
and  caufe  us  to  fix  our  defires  on  that  true  feli- 
city, which  lies  beyond  the  grave,  and  whofe 
limits  are  thofe  of  eternity  itfelf." 

This  fpeech  greatly  pleafed  Ozibah,  who,  turn- 
ing himfelf  towards  Abdallah,  anfwered,  "  O 
Abdallah,  a  few  days  ago,  I  thought  my fclf  great 
and  .happy;  I  was  frefh  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and 
flrong  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain;  but  now  my 
ftrength  is  wafted  and  dried  up,  and  joy  and  plea- 
fure  vanifhed  from  my  fight.  I  rely  wholly  on 
Omnipotence;  and,  fhould  he  extend  his  arm, 
and  raife  me  from  the  pit  of  deftruclion,  I  will 
conftantly  endeavour  to  tread  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  religion.  The  orphan 
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fhall  find  in  me  a  father,  the  opprefled  a  deliverer, 
and  the  ftranger  a  friend  and  protector.  Return, 
Abdallah,  to  thy  place,  and  when  thou  poureft 
out  thy  prayers  in  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  re- 
member Ozibah,  thy  king  and  friend." 

Abdallah  accordingly  returned  to  his  habitation, 
and  foon  after  the  King  recovered  from  his  fick- 
nefs.  His  firft  care  was  to  remove  thofe  magif- 
trates  who  opprefled  the  people,  placing  in  their 
(lead  men  of  integrity  and  virtue.  He  alfo  regu- 
lated every  thing  which  he  found  amifs  in  the 
government :  nor  would  he  permit  any  to  approach 
him,  unlefs  they  were  lovers  of  virtue.  By  per- 
fevering  in  thofe  noble  actions,  his  kingdom  foon 
became  rich  arid  powerful,  and  all  his  fubjecls 
happy. 


AN  ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    LATE    KING    OF    PRUSSIA. 

DURING  the    King's  journey  to  Silefia,  he 
often  flept  at  a  Clergyman's  houfc,  without 
ever  feeing   his   landlord.     Being  once  in   good 
humour,  he  fent  for  the  miniftcrto  talk  with  him. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Do&or?"     <  Very  bad;  pleafe 
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your  Majefty/  "  Well,  well,  things  will  be  bet- 
ter in  the  other  world."  '  Perhaps  they  may  be 
worfe  there/  "  How -am  I  to  underftand  this?" 
'  I  will  explain  myfelf ;  if  your  Majefty  has  time 
and  patience  to  hear  me/  "  Pray  do;  it  is  my 
wifh  you  mould."  *  I  have,  Sire,  two  daughters, 
three  Tons,  and  only  a  fmall  parifli.  Perceiving 
fome  genius  in  the  boys,  I  fpared  no  expence  in 
their  education,  but  fent  them  to  a  good  fchool, 
and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity ;  by  which  means 
I  have  incurred  fome  debts.  My  children  are 
become  very  good  fcholars,  yet,  being  unpro- 
vided for,  they  are  of  courfe  unable  to  make  me 
amends  for  my  expences.  The  parifti  revenues 
are  rather  decreafed  than  augmented; — all  my 
future  profpe&s  are  darkened — the  hope  of  fet- 
tling my  affairs  is  vanifhed — I  am  grown  old  with 
grief,  and  if  death  fhould  fcize  me,  without  my 
obferving  the  fuum  cuique,  and  paying  my  credi- 
tors, how  dare  I  hope  for  a  good  reception  in. 
the  other  world  ?  And' — 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  certainly  a  bad  affair— 'tis 
plain  I  mail  be  obliged  to  ftep  in  as- mediator. — 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  your  debts?"  c  About 
800  dollars/  "  If  you  can  prove  your  fons  have 
learned  fomething,  and  arc  lit  for  my  forvice, 
they  fiiall  be  provided  for.  I  will  fettle  wifh  your 

O  creditors, 
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creditors,  and  your  falary  fhall  be  increafed,  fince 
you  have  educated  your  children  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  But  where  are  your  daughters?" 
*  I  always  .fend  them  to  town  when  your  Majefty 
comes  here  with  your  fuite/  "  That  is  prudent; 
let  me  fee  them  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  his  Majefty  was  told  that  two 
amiable  young  ladies  were  in  the  antichamber, 
and  would  not  be  refufed  admittance,  infifting 
they  had  been  fent  for.  "Oh!"  faid  the  King, 
"  they  are  furely  the  parfon's  daughters;  go  and 
fetch  me  a  milliner,  and  introduce  the  ladies."— 
The  King  found  them  not  only  handfome  and 
lively,  but  of  fine  underftandings;  he  converfed 
with  them  fome  time — bought  them  feveral  expen- 
five  things — and  prefcnted  them  with  money  be- 
fides.  The  minifter's  fons,  who  produced  very 
good  tellimonials,  were  provided  for;  the  daugh- 
ters foon  obtained  hufbands; — and  the  King 
boafted  of  having  made  a  parfon  happy  in  both 
worlds. 


AND- 
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ANOTHER. 

OUR  hero  was  a  great  friend  to,  and  very  fond 
of  children.     The  young  Princes  Von , 

had  always  free  accefs  to  him.  One  day  writing 
in  his  cabinet,  where  the  eldcft  of  them  was  play- 
ing with  a  ball,  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  table; 
the  King  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  wrote  on : 
prefently  after,  the  ball  fell  again  on  the  table; 
he  threw  it  away  once  more,  and  caft  a  ferious 
look  on  the  child,  who  promifed  to  be  more  care- 
ful, and  continued  his  play.  At  laft  the  ball  un- 
fortunately fell  on  the  very  paper  on  which  the 
King  was  writing;  who,  being  a  little  out  of  hu- 
mour, put  the  ball  in  his  pocket.  The  little 
Prince  humbly  begged  pardon,  and  intrcated  to 
have  his  ball  again,  which  was  refufed.  He  con- 
tinued fome  time  praying  in  a  very  piteous  man- 
ner, but  all  in  vain.  At  laft,  grown  tired  of 
afking,  he  placed  himfelf  before  his  Majeity,  put 
his  little  hand  to  his  fide,  and  faid,  with  a  mena- 
cing look  and  tone,  "  Do  you  chufe,  Sire,  to 
reftore  the  ball  or  not?"  The  King  frniled,  took 
the  ball  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  the  Prince, 
with  thefe  words:  "  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow; 
Silciia  will  never  be  retaken  whilfl  thou  art  alive." 


O2  THE 
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THE  POOR  PILGRIM. 

STOP,  paffenger,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Companion  in  thy  breaft  may  glow; 
And  if  thou  canft  not  alms  impart, 
From  pity  fome  relief  may  flow. 

If  wayward  fortune  thou  haftprov'd, 
Lift  to  my  talevand  feel  for  me: 

And  if  thou  e'er  haft  fondly  lov'd, 
Let  love  my  vindication  be. 

An  outcaft  from  an  affluent  home, 

Where  peace  her  downy  wings  difplay'd, 

Mournful  and  pennylefs  I  roam — 
My  all  within  this  bafket  laid. 

Forfaken  by  the  man  I  lov'd, 

The  man  I  foolifhly  believ'd, 
1  wail  my  fate,  while  he,  unmov'd, 

Forgets  the  wretch  whom  he  deceiv'd. 

Difcarded  by  parental  fcorn, 
Betray Jd  by  him  whom  I  adore, 

A  pilgrim,  weary  and  forlorn, 
Relief  from  Grangers  I  implore. 


If 
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If  you,  to  whom  I  lowly  kneel, 

Can  pity  to  the  frail  extend; 
If  you,  for  thofe  who  e'er  can  feel, 

When  fpurn'd  by  ev'ry  former  friend; 

Aflift  a  pilgrim  on  her  way, 

Whofe  ftock  of  bread  is  ftale  and  low : 
Cold  blows  the  wind — no  cheering  ray 

Warms  my  faint  heart,  or  melts  the  fnow 

Nor  long  will  this  unhappy  form, 

Nor  long  this  breaking  heart,  offend: 

I  fink  beneath  affliction's  ftorm, 

And  foonmy  fhame  and  grief  will  end. 

For  fharper  than  the  Northern  blaft, 
Are  the  repentant  pangs  I  prove; 

Hard  is  my  fate,  to  mourn  and  faft; 
But  harder  flill — to  die  of  love. 


VIRTUE 

TS  the  univerfal  charm: — Even  its  fhadow  is 
•*•  courted,  when  the  fubftance  is  wanting.  It 
muft  be  formed  and  fupported,  not  by  unfrequent 
acls,  but  by  daily  and  repeated  exertions,  in  order 
to  its  becoming  vigorous  and  ufcful.  Great  events 

give 
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give  fcope  for  great  virtues;  but  the  main  tenor 
of  human  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  occurrences. 
Within  the  round  of  thefe,  lie  the  materials  of  the 
happinefs  of  moft  men;  the  fubjecls  of  their  duty, 
and  the  trials  of  their  virtue. 

Whatever  is  to  be  our  profeffion,  j»o  education 
is  more  neceflary  to  fuccefs,  than  the  acquire- 
ments of  virtuous  difpofitions  and  habits.  This 
is  the  univerfal  preparation  for  every  character, 
and  every  ftation  in  life.  Bad  as  the  world  is, 
refpecl  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In  the  ufual 
courfe  -of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
plain  underftanding,  joined  with  acknowledged 
worth,  contributes  more  to  profperity,  than  the 
brighteft  parts,  without  probity  and  honour. 

Whether  fcience,  or  bufinefs,  or  public  life  be 
our  aim,  virtue  (till  enters  for  a  principal  mare 
into  all  thofe  great  departments  of  fociety. 

It  is  connected  with  eminence,  in  every  liberal 
art;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch  of  fair  and 
ufeful  bufinefs;  with  distinction,  in  every  public 
ftation.  The  vigour  which  it  gives  to  the  mind, 
and  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  the  character;  the 
generous  fcntiment  which  it  breathes;  the  un- 
daunted fpirit  which  it  infpires;  the  ardour  of 

diligence 
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diligence  which  it  quickens;  the  freedom  which 
it  procures  from  pernicious  and  difhonourable 
avocations,  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  high 
in  fame,  or  great  in  fuccefs  among  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments 
we  poflefs,  virtue  is  a  neceffary  requifite  in  order 
to  their  mining  with  proper  luftre.  By  whatever 
arts  we  may  at  firft  attract  the  attention,  we  can 
hold  the  efleem,  and  fecure  the  hearts  of  others, 
only  by  amiable  difpofitions,  and  the  accomplifh- 
ments  of  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  qualities  whofe 
influence  will  laft,  when  the  luftre  of  all  that  once 
fparkled  and  dazzled  has  parted  away. 


YOUTH. 

"VTOUTH  is  the  feafon  of  warm  and  generous 
-•-  emotions; — the  heart  fhould  then  fponta- 
neoufly  rife  into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great, 
glow  with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent, 
and  melt  at  the  difcovery  of  tendernefs  and  good- 
nefs.  In  this  feafon  we  mould  endeavour,  upon 
rational  and  fober  enquiry,  to  have  our  princi- 
ples eftablifhed,  nor  fuffcr  them  to  be  fliaken  by 
the  feoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils  of  the 
fceptical.  No  wantonnefs  of  ufeful  fpirits,  no 

compliance 
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compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others, 
fliould  ever  betray  us  into  profane  fallies. 

It  fhould  not  be  barren  of  improvements  fo 
eflential  to  future  felicity  and  honour.  • 


This  is  the  feed-time  of  life.  The  character  is 
now,  under  divine  affiftance,  of  our  forming ;  our 
fate  is.  in  fome  meafure,  put  into  our  own  hands. 
Nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  foft ; — habits  have  not 
eftablifhed  their  dominion;  prejudices  have  not 
pre-occupied  our  underftanding;  the  world  has 
not  had  time  to  contract  and  debafe  our  afFeclions. 
All  our  powers  are  more  vigorous,  "HifembarrafTed 
and  free,  than  they  will  be  at  any  future  period. 
Whatever  impulfe  we  now  give  to  our  defires  and 
paffions,  the  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It 
will  form  the  channel  in  which  our  life  is  to  run ; 
nay,  it  may  determine  its  everlafting  iiTue. 

Virtuous  youth  gradually  bring  forward  accom* 
plifhed  and  flourifliing  manhood;  and  fuch  man- 
hood pafles  of  itfelf,  without  uneafinefs,  into  re- 
fpcctable  and  tranquil  old  age,  But  if  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will 
be  contemptible,  and  old  age  miferable.  If  the 
beginning  of  life  has  been  vanity,  its  latter  end 
can  be  no  other  than  vexation  of  fpirit. 

CASTLE- 
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CASTLE  BUILDING. 

AN.  ELEGY. 

GODDESS  of  golden  dreams,  whofe  magic 
power 

Sheds  fmiles  of  joy  o'er  mis'ry's  haggard  face. 
And  lavifh  ftrews  the  vifionary  flower 

To  deck  life's  dreary  paths  with  tranfient  grace ; 

I  woo  thee,  Fancy,  from  thy  fairy  cell, 

Where  'midft  the  endlefs  woes  of  human  kind, 

Wrapt  in  ideal  blifs,  thou  lov'ft  to  dwell, 
And  fport  in  happier  regions  unconfin'd. 

Deep  funk,  O  goddefs!  in  thy  pleating  trance, 
Oft  let  me  fcek  fome  low  fequefter'd  vale, 

While  Wifdom's  felf  mail  fteal  a  fide-Ion^  glance, 
And  fmile  contempt — but  liften  to  thy  tale. 

Alas!  how  little  do  her  vot'ries  guefs, 

Thofe  rigid  truths  that  learned  fools  revere 

Serve  but  to  prove  (O  bane  to  happinefs!) 
Our  joys  delufive,  but  our  woes  fincere. 

Be  theirs  to  fearch  Where  cluft'ring  rofes  grow; 
Touching  each  fliarp  thorn's  point  to  prove  how 

keen, 

Be  mine  to  tafte  their  beauties  as  they  blow, 
And  catch  their  fragrance  as  they  bluih  unfeen. 
R  Haply 


Haply  my  path  may  lie  through  barren  vales, 
Where  niggard  fortune  all  her  fweets  denies; 

Ev'n  there  fhall  Fancy  fcent  the  ambient  gales, 
And  fcatter  flow'rets  of  a  thoufand  dyes. 

Nor  let  the  worldling  feoff:  be  his  the  taflt 

To  form  deep  fchemes,  and  mourn  his  hopes 
betray 'd; 

Be  mine  to  range  unfeen, — 'tis  all  I  afk, 

And  frame  new  worlds  beneath  the  filent  fliade : 

To  look  beyond  the  views  of  wealth  and  pride, 
Bidding  the  mind's  eye  range  without  controul, 

Through  wild  extatic  day-dreams,  far  and  wide, 
To  bring  returns  of  comfort  to  the  foul : 

To  bid  groves,  hills,  and  lucid  ftreams  appear, 
The  gilded  fpire,  arch'd  dome,  and  fretted  vault; 

And  fweet  fociety  be  ever  near; 

Love,  ever  young,  and  friends  without  a  fault. 

I  fee  entranced  the  gay  conceptions  rife, 

My  harveft  ripen,  and  my  white  flocks  thrive; 

And  flill  as  Fancy  pours  her  large  fupplies, 
I  tafte  the  Godlike  happinefs  to  give. 

To  check  the  patient  widow's  deep-fetch'd  fighs, 
To  fliield  her  infant  from  the  north  blaftrude; 

To  bid  the  fweetly  glift'ning  tear  arife, 
Which  fwims  in  the  glad  eye  of  gratitude: 

To 
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To  join  the  artlefs  maid  and  honeft  fvvain, 
Where  fortune  rudely  bars  the  way  to  joy  ; 

To  eafe  the  tender  mother's  anxious  pain, 

And  guard  with  foft'ring  hand  her  darling  boy  : 

To  raife  up  modeft  merit  from  the  ground, 
And  fend  th'  unhappy  fmiljng  from  my  door, 

To  fpread  content  and  cheerfulnefs  around, 
And  banquet  on  the  bleffings  of  the  poor: 

Delicious  dream!  —  How  oft  beneath  thypow'r, 
Thus  light'ning  the  fad  load  of  others'  woe, 

I  fteal  from  rigid  fate  one  happy  hour, 
Nor  feel  I  want  the  pity  I  beftow. 

Delicious  dream!  —  How  often  doft  thou  give 
A  gleam  of  blifs,  which  truth  would  but  deftroy  ; 

Oft  doft  thou  bid  my  drooping  heart  revive, 
And  catch  one  cheerful  glimpfe  of  tranfient  joy. 

And  O!  how  precious  is  that  timely  friend, 
Who  checks  affliction  in  her  dread  career! 

Who  knows  diftrefs,  well  knows  that  he  may  lend 
One  hour  of  life,  who  flops  one  riling  tear. 

O!  but  for  thee,  long  fince  the  hand  of  care 
Had  mark'd  with  livid  pale  my  furrow'd  cheek, 

Long  fince  the  fhiv'ring  grafp  of  cold  defpair 
Jiad  chill'd  my  heart,  and  taught  it  how  to  break. 


For 
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For  ah!  affliction  fteals  with  tracklefs  flight, 
Silent  the  ftroke  me  gives,  but  not  lefs  keen; 

And  bleak  misfortune,  like  an  eaftern  blight, 
Sheds  black  defttuftion,  though  it  flies  unfeen. 

O!  come  then  Fancy,  and  with  lenient  hand 
Dry  my  moift  cheek,  and  fmooth  my  furrow'4 
brow; 

Bear  me  o'er  fmiling  tracks  of  fairy  land, 
And  give  me  more  than  fortune  can  beftow, 

Mix'd  are  her  boons,  and  checquer'd  all  with  ill, 
Her  fmiles*  the  funfhine  of  an  April  morn; 

The  cheerlefs  valley  fldrts  the  gilded  hill, 
And  latent  ftorms  in  ev'ry  breeze  are  borne. 

Give  me  thy  hope,  which  fickens  not  the  heart; 

Give  me  thy  wealth,  which  has  no  wings  to  flyj 
Give  me  the  pride  thy  honours  can  impart; 

Thy  friendfhip  give  me,  warm  in  poverty. 

Give  me  a  wifii  the  worldling  may  deride, 

The  wife  may  cenfure,  and  the  proud  may  hate; 

Wrapt  in  thy  dreams,  to  lay  the  world  afide, 
And  fnatch  a  blifs  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
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ON    THE    DEATH    OF 

Mifs  HENRIETTA  HOLLIS  LENNOX, 

Daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  C.  LENNOX. 

SO  blooms  the  rofe,  when  vernal  gales, 
Their  foft  enlivening  influence  fhed: 
So  when  a  noxious  blaft  prevails, 
It  droops,  and  all  its  beauties  fade. 

Ah!  fhort-liv'd  flower,  ah!  haplefs  fair! 

Alike  your  charms,  alike  their  date! 
Flow,  flow,  my  tears,  on  Harriet's  bier, 

Sweet  vi£lim  of  an  early  fate ! 

Say,  mall  th'  impaflion'd  bofom  grieve 
At  angry  heav'n's  too  partial  doom, 

That  blafted  all  our  hopes,  and  gave 
Thy  fpring  of  beauty  to  the  tomb. 

Or  fhall  we,  with  faith's  fteady  eye, 
View  thee  thy  kindred  angels  join; 

An  inmate  of  thy  native  fky, 

Whilft  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

DOCTOR  SOUTH  was  a  moft  admired 
preacher,  and  his  fermons  have  in  them 
whatever  wit  or  knowledge  could  put  together.— 
As  an  inftance  of  the  natural  turn  of  wit  to  which 
this  gentleman  was  fubjeft,  the  following  anecdote 
is  related  of  him : — Some  time  before  his  death  he 
refided  at  Caverfham  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  having 
occafion  to  come  to  London  on  particular  affairs, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  morning  vifit 
to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Waterland.  The  Doctor 
being  rejoiced  to  fee  him,  prefied  him  to  ftay  to 
dinner,  which  he  at  length  confented  to  do;  but 
the  Doctor's  Lady,  who  was  a  remarkable  cecono- 
mift,  difapproved  of  this,  and  calling  her  hufband 
into  an  adjoining  room,  began  to  expoftulate  with 
him  on  the  abfurdity  of  afking  the  gentleman  to 
dine,  when  he  knew  (he  was  utterly  unprovided. 
The  Do6tor  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  by  faying, 
it  was  his  fellow-collegian,  and  he  could  not  do 
lefs  than  afk  him  to  dine:  he  therefore  begged 
fhe  would  compofe  herfelf,  andhafteri  to  provide 
fomething  elegant,  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
•world  he  refpe&ed  more  than  the  friend  that  was 
now  come  to  fee  him.  This,  inftead  of  mending 
the  matter,  made  it  worfe:  the  Lady  faid,  me  had 

already 


already  got  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  if  he  would  be  fo 
filly  to  invite  his  friends  upon  fuch  occafions, 
they  fliould  take  what  (he  had  to  give  them ;  for 
{he  would  not  put  herfelf  out  of  the  way  for  any 
of  them.  The  Doftor  was  now  provoked  beyond 
all  patience,  and  protefted,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  ftranger  that  was  in  the  houfe,  he  would 
threfli  her.  Dr.  South,  who  had  heard  the  whole 
dialogue,  and  was  not  a  little  diverted,  infiantly 
flopped  the  difpute,  by  faying,  with  his  ufual 
humour,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
"  Dear  Doftor,  as  we  have  been  friends  fo  long, 
I  befeech  you  not  to  make  a  ftranger  of  me  upon 
any  occafion."  The  Lady,  alhamed  of  the  difco- 
very,  retired,  and  appeared  no  more  that  day, 
but  ordered  a  handfome  dinner  to  be  ferved  up, 
and  left  the  two  Do6lors  to  enjoy  themfelves 
peaceably  to  their  mutual  fatisfaftion. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

ABOUT  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  more 
the  faftiion  to  drink  ale  at  Oxford  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  a  humorous  fellow  of  punning  memory 
eftablifhed  an  ale-houfe  near  the  pound,  and 
wrote  over  his  door,  *  Ale  fold  by  the  Pound.' — 
As  his  ale  was  as  good  as  his  jokes,  the  Oxonians 

reforted 


reforted  to  his  houfe  in  great  numbers,  and  fome- 
times  ftaid  there  beyond  the  college  hours.  This 
was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  was  deiired  to  take  away  his 
licence,  by  one  of  the  Proclors  of  the  Univerfity. 
Boniface  was  fummoned  to  attend,  and  when  he 
came  into  the  Vice-Chancellor's  prefence,  he  be- 
gan hawking  and  fpitting  about  the  room  ;  this  the 
Chancellor  obferved,  and  afked  what  he  meant  by 
it?  "  Pleafe  your  worfhip,"  faidhe,  "  I  am  come 
here  on  purpofe  to  clear  myfelf." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  imagined  that  he  actually 
weighed  his  ale",  and  fold  it  in  that  manner;  he 
therefore  faid  to  him,  "  They  tell  me  you  fell 
ale  by  the  pound;  is  that  true?"  *  No,  and 
pleafe  your  worfhip/  replied  the  wit.  '*  How  do 
you  then?"  faid  the  Chancellor.  '  Very  well,  I 
thank  you,  Sir/  replied  the  wit,  '  how  do  you  do  ?' 
The  Chancellor  laughed,  and  faid,  "  Get  away 
for  a  rafcal;  I'll  fay  no  more  to  you."  The  fel- 
low departed,  and  crofling  the  quadrangle,  met 
the  Proftorwho  laid  the  information;  '  Sir,  (faid 
he)  the  Vice-Chancellor  wants  to  fpeak  with  you,' 
and  returned  with  him.  '  Here,  Sir/  faid  he, 
'here  he  is.'  "Who?"  faid"  the  Chancellor. 
*  Why,  Sir/  faid  he,  '  you  fent  me  for  a  rafcal, 

and 


and   I    have    brought   you   the  greateft  that   I 
know  of.' 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

THE  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  way  to 
Paris,  arriving  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  was  received  by  the  Prince 
himfelf  incog,  who  infifted  on  taking  care  of  his 
Majefty's  horfes,  equipage,'  &c.  and  alfo  to  take 
him  to  a  houfe  made  ready  for  his  arrival.  The 
whole  of  the  Prince's  attendants  were  induftrioufly 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  this  illuftrious  travel- 
ler, who  of  courfe  found  this  imagined  hotel  the 
beft  prepared  of  any  on  the  road.  When  the 
Emperor  renewed  his  journey,  fuch  fine  fwift 
horfes  were  fixed  to  his  carriage,  that  he  confeffed 
they  did  honour  to  his  landlord  the  poftmafter. — » 
The  poftillion  who  drove  him  had  not,  as  the  reft, 
the  ufual  (lile  of  habit;  a  bag-wig,  rough  arid  un- 
drefled,  old  boots  well  blacked,  and  his  whole 
drefs  rnanifeftly  declared  the  injury  that  time  had 
made  on  him;  but  in  mounting  his  horfe  he  had 
fuch  an  air  of  activity,  that  the  Emperor  imme- 
diately conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  him. — 
AVhcn  the  Emperor  had  taken  his  place  in  his 

carriage, 
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carriage,  the  poftillion  fet  off  like  lightning,  and 
arrived  at  the  appointed  ftage  with  an  aftoniming 
fpeed,  and  fuch  as  no  other  horfes  the  Emperor 
had  ufed  could  anyways  equal.     The  dextrous 
poHillion  was  not  only  immediately  called  and 
well  rewarded,  but  promifed  a  place  in  the  Em- 
peror's fervice,  if  he  would  accept  it.     *  With  all 
my  heart.'  faid  the  poflillion,  in  a  jocofe  manner. 
"  Very  well,  (faid  the  Emperor)  take  a  draught  of 
wine,  and  we'll  fet  off."     f  Two,  if  you  pleafe, 
(faid  the  poftillion)  and  then  I'll  whip  you  over 
fix  more  leagues  in  a  trice/     One  of  the  boys  of 
the  inn  brought  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he 
took  in  one  hand,  faluted  the  Emperor  with  the 
other,  and  then  drank  freely  like  a  poftillion. — 
The  Emperor  again  got  into  his  carriage.    "  Drive 
on,  my  friend,  (faid  he)  you  mall  have  fomething 
more  for  your  fpeed."     *  Oh,    by  my  foul,   no 
doubt,  mafter,  (faid  the  poftillion)  I  find  you  are 
a  worthy  gentleman.'     They  prefently  arrived  at 
the  ftage,  where  they  refrefhed;  and  the  poftillion 
received  a  handful  of  ducats,  which  he  took  with- 
out counting,  and  went  out  as  going  to  the  ftable. 
"  I  never  had  fuch  a  good  relief  of  horfes,  nor 
fo  good  a  poftillion,"  faid  the  Emperor  to  his  new 
landlord.      '  I  believe    it  firmly,   (faid  the  inn- 
keeper) the    horfes  belong  to    his  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wurtembcrg,  and  the  Prince  himfelf 

was 


was  your  poftillion/  The  Emperor  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  go  and  feek  the  Prince;  but  it  was 
needlefs ;  he  had  fet  off  for  his  own  palace,  and 
it  was  impoffible  to  overtake  him.  The  Emperor 
was  extremely  furprized  at  the  fingularity  of  this 
piece  of  gallantry,  and  direftly  wrote  to  the  Prince 
his  acknowledgments  for  fuch  a  condefcending 
fervice. 


A  DROLL  ADVENTURE 

AT   THE    HOUSE   OF   A   CERTAIN   COMMON- 
COUNCILMAN. 

T  TAVING  miffed  two  pounds  of  butter,  frefh 
•*•  -*•  and  fine,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  ufe,  he 
accufed  the  maid  of  having  eaten  it,  or,  at  leaft, 
ufed  it,  as  in  truth  (he  had,  for  herfelf  and  fome 
kitchen  company.  The  girl,  to  excufe  the  lar- 
ceny, brought  a  young  cat  to  her  mafter,  and  de- 
clared that  pufs  had  eaten  all  the  butter,  and  that 
fhe  had  caught  her  that  moment  in  the  aCl  of 
finiming  the  laftmorfel.  The  excufe  was  plaufible, 
but  would  not  pafs  on  the  cunning  citizen,  who 
immediately  put  the  young  cat  in  the  fcales;  when 
finding  that  the  creature  weighed  but  a  pound  and 
a  half,  he  concluded  fhe  could  not  have  eaten  juft 
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two  pounds  of  butter,  and  fent  for  a  conftable  to 
carry  the  maid  before  an  alderman.  But  the  fer- 
vant  redeemed  herfelf  by  paying  for  the  butter. 


A  PROSAIC  ODE  TO  PEACE: 

BY     A     NOBLE     LORD,      WHILE     RESIDENT 
AT    ALTENA. 

rTPHE  Fates  conduft  us  when  they  will,  and 
-*-  where;  for  now  (averfe  to  cold)  we  winter 
in  a  frigid  clime  approaching  Greenland.  A 
furious  Northern  blaft  our  veffel  blew  acrofs  the 
Belt,  fwift  as  a  fwallow  fkims  along  the  Thames, 
or  doves  affrighted  cut  the  yielding  air.  O  Eng- 
land, Neptune's  glory,  abode  of  wifdom!  in  thee 
('tis  faidj  dwells  liberty  divine.  Saviour  of  Eng- 
land, faviour  of  Bacchus  and  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
omnifluent  Ocean,  propitious  prove.  Rife  up, 
celeftial  goddefs,  from  the  deep;  turn  to  fair 
Albion's  coaft  a  lovely  look,  and  fix  your  temples 
on  its  fertile  brow.  Thy  favourite  all  o'er  the 
Britifh  ifle  is  found,  thy  myrtles  fragrant  in  its 
gardens  grow;  each  free-born  fwain,  each  beau- 
teous nymph,  every  fcience  which  our  empire 
doth  adorn,  mail  greet  thee  welcome  to  our  fea- 
bound  more.  All  hail !  gay  Bacchus;  victorious 

Venus, 
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Venus,  come!  Let  Mars,  the  deftroyer  of  our 
fhort-liv'd  race,  be  banifhed  to  the  Euxine  fea, 
or  found  his  trumpet  on  the  Thracian  plains.  Let 
Turks  and  Ruffians  this  barbarous  deity  receive; 
whilft  England,  happy  in  its  own  extent,  from  all 
diffention  free,  mall  rule  the  waves  in  peace,  in 
plenty,  harmony,  and  delight!  All  hail!  gay 
Bacchus;  victorious  Venus,  come!  Let  full  liba- 
tions ftream  along  the  board,  and  marriage  rites, 
emblems  of  peace,  undifturbed  remain;  till,  with 
redoubled  ftrength,  by  wealth  and  reft  increafed. 


To  THE  POOR. 

THE  Providence  of  Almighty  God  has  placed 
you  under  difficult  circumftances  of  life,  and 
daily  reads  you  a  leffon  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner to  depend  upon  him.  This  you  may  be  allured 
of,  for  your  comfort,  that  you  are  under  God's 
conftant  and  immediate  care:  and  one  advantage 
•which  you  enjoy  above  the  rich,  in  your  journey 
to  heaven,  is,  that  you  are  not  clogged  and  hin- 
dered in  your  courfe  thither  by  thofe  manifold 
incumbrances  which  lie  on  them;  of  whom  our 
Saviour  hath  faid,  "  That  it  is  very  hard  for  them 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Their 
temptations  are  proportioned  to  their  abundance; 

their 
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their  cares  are  more,  and  their  diftra&ions  greater; 
fo  that  you  have  no  reafon  to  envy  them,  nor  re- 
pine at  your  own  condition ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly 
your  temptations,  and  againft  thefe  you  muft  be 
more  particularly  watchful.  Certainly,  if  you 
confider  things  aright,  you  will  find  that  your 
ftorehoufe  is  the  more  fure,  your  fupply  moft 
certain;  for  you  are  immediately  in  the  hands  of 
God,  of  him  who  feedeth  the  ravens,  and  clotheth 
the  grafs  of  the  field;  fo  that  you  may  be  much 
more  aflured  that  he  will  clothe  you.  Endeavour 
to  be  humble,  holy,  heavenly-minded;  always 
remembering,  that  he  is  the  pooreft  man,  who  is 
poor  in  grace. 


AN    ANECDOTE 

OF    THE     LATE    MARCHIONESS    OF 
TAVISTOCK. 

A  Short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  this 
inconfolable  and  lovely  mourner,  and  when 
(he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Lifbon  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health,  a  confultation  of  phyficians  was  held 
at  Bedford- Houfe,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
prefent  defired,  whilft  he  felt  her  pulfe,  that  me 
would  hold  open  her  hand.  Her  frequent  refu- 
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fals  occafioned  him  to  take  the  liberty  of  forcing 
the  fingers  gently  afunder,  when  he  perceived  that 
fhe  had  fhut  them  to  conceal  the  miniature  pic- 
ture of  the  Marquis.  "  O,  Madam!"  obferved 
the  phyfician,  "  my  prefcriptions  muft  be  ufelefs, 
if  your  Ladyftiip  is  determined  to  keep  before 
your  eyes,  an  object,  which,  although  defervedly 
dear  to  you,  ferves  only  to  confirm  the  violence 
of  your  illnefs."  The  Marchionefs  anfwered,  "  I 
have  kept  the  pifture  either  in  my  bofom  or  my 
hand,  ever  fince  the  death  of  my  lamented  Lord ; 
and  thus  am  I  determined  to  preferve  it,  till  I 
fortunately  drop  after  him  into  the  grave." 


tells  us,  that  when  an  Arme- 
nian  Prince  had  been  taken  captive,  with 
his  Princefs,  by  Cyrus,  and  was  afked,  what  he 
would  give  to  be  reflored  to  his  kingdom  and 
liberty  ?  he  replied,  "  As  for  my  kingdom  and 
liberty,  I  value  them  not;  but  if  my  blood  would 
redeem  my  Princefs,  I  would  cheerfully  give  it 
for  her."  And  when  Cyrus  had  reftored  him  all, 
he  afked  his  queen,  "  What  think  you  of  Cyrus?" 
to  which  fhe  replied,  "  I  did  not  obferve  him ; 
my  whole  attention  was  entirely  fixed  upon  that 
generous  man,  who  would  have  purchafed  my 
liberty  with  his  life." 

LITERARY 


LITERARY  ANECDOTE. 

T  If  THEN  the  fplendid  folio  edition  of  Caefar's 
*  *  Commentaries,  by  Clarke,  publifhed  on 
purpofe  to  be  prefented  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  fold  at  the  fale  of  Mr.  Topham 
Beauclerk's  library,  for  forty  pounds,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  an  anecdote  refpe&ing  that  gen- 
tleman's mode  of  acquiring  that  copy,  which 
deferves  to  be  made  public.  Upon  the  death  of 
an  officer,  who  had  this  book  in  his  poffeffion,  his 
mother,  being  informed  that  it  was  of  fome  value, 
wifhed  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  being  told  that  Mr. 
Topham  Beauclerk  was  a  proper  perfon  to  offer 
it  to,  me  waited  upon  him  for  that  purpofe.  He 
afked  what  me  required  for  it  ?  and  being  anfwered 
lour  guineas,  took  it  without  hefitation,  though 
unacquainted  with  the  real  value  of  the  book. — 
Being  defirous,  however,  'of  information  with  re- 
fpecl;  to  the  nature  of  the  purchafe  he  had  made, 
he  went  to  an  eminent  bookfeller's,  and  enquired 
what  he  would  give  for  fuch  a  book:  the  book- 
feller  replied,  feventeen  guineas.  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
aBuated  by  principles  of  ftri£l  juftice  and  bene- 
volence, went  immediately  to  the  perfon  who  fold 
him  the  book,  and  telling  her  that  (he  had  been 
miftaken  in  its  value,  not  only  gave  her  the  ad- 
ditional 


ditional  thirteen  guineas,  but  alfo  generoufly  be- 
ftowed  a  further  gratuity  upon  her. 

This  anecdote  is  recorded  with  the  greateft 
fatisfaclion,  as  it  does  juftice  to  the  memory  of  a 
character,  lately  confpicuous  among  us  for  eru- 
dition and  talents. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  A  PERSIAN  MINISTER  OF  STATE. 

COSROES,  King  of  Perfia,  had  a  Minifter  of 
State,  whofe  character  was  fo  amiable,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  by  whom  he  was  moft 
beloved,  the  King  or  his  people.  At  length  this 
able  Minifter  demanded  his  difmiflion :  but  Cof- 
roes,  unwilling  to  lofe  fuch  a  faithful  and  wife 
ftatefman,  defired  an  explanation.  "  Why  would 
you  defert  me?"  faid  the  afflicled  Monarch: — 
"  Have  you  any  caufe  of  complaint?  Has  not  the 
dew  of  my  benevolence  fallen  upon  thee?  Have 
not  all  my  flaves  been  ordered  to  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  thy  orders  and  mine?  Are  not  you 
next  my  heart?  Have  you  any  thing  to  afk  that  I 
can  grant?  Speak,  and  you  fliall  be  fatisfied;  only 
do  not  think  of  leaving  me." 

T  Miirahes, 
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Mitranes,  the  Minifter,  made  this  reply:  '«  O, 
King!  I  have  ferved  thee  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
and  thou  haft  moft  amply  rewarded,  me;  but  na- 
ture now  requires  from  me  one  of  the  moft  facred 
of  its  duties.  I  have  a  fon,  who  can  only  learn 
from  me  how  to  ferve  thee  or  thy  fucceflbrs  here- 
after, as  I  have  done:  let  me  purfue  this  private 
duty,  after  all  my  care  for  the  public  good." 

Cofroes  granted  his  requeft;  but  upon  this 
condition,  that  he  fhould  take  the  young  Prince 
with  him  into  his  retreat,  and  educate  both  the 

youths  together. 

•  Mitranes  fet  out,  and,  after  five  or  fix  years 
abfence,  returned  and  carried  his  pupils  to  Court. 
Cofroes  was  overjoyed  to  fee  his  fon  again ;  but, 
upon  examination,  he  was  greatly  chagrined  to 
find  that  he  had  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  in  his 
ftudies  as  the  fon  of  Mitranes.  In  fhort,  he  was 
greatly  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  real  merit. — 
The  King  complained  to  the  Minifter  of  this 
ftriking  difference;  and  his  reply  mould  be  a  lef- 
fon  to  all  young  men  of  good  difpofitions:  "  O, 
King!  my  fon  has  made  a  better  ufe  than  yours 
of  the  infiruclions  I  gave  to  both  :  my  attention 
has  been  equally  divided  between  them;  but  my 
fon  knows  that  his  dependence  mutt  be  on  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  while  I  never  could  conceal  from  yours 
that  men  would  be  dependent  upon  him." 


ANECDOTE 

OF    POPE    SIXTUS    THE    FIFTH. 

POPE  Sixtus  the  Fifth  being  made  Pope  from 
a  Cordelier,  did  not  change  his  humour  by 
vchanging  his  fortune,  but  kept  ftill  the  character 
of  a  facetious  man;  and  he  loved  to  run  over  in, 
his  mind  all  the  cunning  tricks  he  had  played,  and 
the  adventures  of  his  firft  condition.  He  remem- 
bered, amongft  other  things,  that  when  he  was  a 
Cordelier,  he  had  borrowed  money  of  one  Father 
Peter,  of  the  monaflry  of ,  and  had  not  re- 
paid it  to  him;  and  hearing  he  was  ftill  living,  he 
fent  him  orders  to  come  and  give  account  of  his 
actions.  The  good  Father,  who  found  no  guilt 
upon  him,  went  to  Rome;  and,  being  come  be- 
fore the  Pope,  "  We  are  informed  (faid  the  Holy 
Father  to  him)  that  you  have  mifemploved  the 
revenues  of  your  monaftry,  and  we  have  fent.  for 
you  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  matter."  '  Holy 
Father,  (faid  the  monk)  I  think  myfelf  altogether 
innocent  as  to  that/  "  Confider  well,  (faid  the 
Pope)  whether  you  have  not  indifcreetly  lent  mo- 
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ney  to  any  body,  particularly  to  a  certain  Corde- 
lier, who  came  to  you  fuch  a  year."  The  Monk 
having  thought  on  it  awhile,  '  'Tis.true,  (faid  he) 
Holy  Father,  he  was  a  great  knave,  who  got  that 
money  from  me  upon  idle  pretences,  and  a  pro- 
mife  he  made  me  of  repaying  it  in  a  little  time.' 
"  Well,  (faid  the  Pope)  I  am  that  very  Cordelier 
you  fpeak  of,  and  will  now  return  that  money 
according  to  promife,  and  advife  you  at  the  fame 
time  never  to  lend  any  more  to  men  of  that  coat, 
who  are  not  all  cut  out  for  Popes,  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  pay  you  again." 

The  Monk,  very  much  furprized  to  find  his 
Cordelier  in  the  perfon  of  the  Pope,  offered  to 
beg  his  pardon  for  calling  him  a  knave.  "  Never 
trouble  yourfelf  about  if,  (faid  the  Holy  Father) 
that  might  be  true  enough  at  that  time ;  but  God 
has  furnifhed  us  with  means  to  retrieve  our  paft 
offences." 

Thus  he  difmiffed  the  Monk,  having  paid  him 
the  mcmey  he  owed  him,  and  exprelfed  to  him 
great  demonftrations  of  favour. 


A  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 

RELATING    TO 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

TN  one  of  the  many  plots  which  were  formed 
•*•  againft  the  life  and  government  of  this  Mo- 
narch, there  was,  among  the  number  of  thofe 
feized,  a  foldier  belonging  to  his  own  regiment  of 
guards.  Peter  being  told  by  the  officers  that  this 
man  had  always  behaved  extremely  well,  had 
curiofity  to  fee  him,  and  to  learn  from  his  own 
mouth  what  had  been  his  inducement  to  be  con- 
cerned in  a  plot  againft  him.  To  this  purpofe  he 
drefied  himfelf  in  plain  cloaths,  that  he  might  not 
be  known  by  the  man,  and  went  to  the  prifon 
where  he  was  confined.  After  fome  converfation, 
Peter  added,  "  I  mould  be  glad  to  hear,  friend, 
what  were  your  reafons  for  being  concerned  in  an 
attempt  againft  the  Emperor,  your  mafter,  as  I 
am  certain  that  he  never  did  you  any  injury;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  a  regard  for  you  as  a  brave 
foldier,  and  a  man  who  always  did  his  duty  in  the 
field:  if  you  was  therefore  to  mew  the  lead  re- 
morfe  for  what  you  have  done,  the  Emperor 
would,  1  am  perfuaded,  forgive  you;  but  before 
I  intereft  myfelf  in  your  behalf,  you  muft  tell  me 
by  what  motives  you  was  induced  to  join  the  mu- 
tineers; 
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tineers;  and  I  fay  again,  that  the  Emperor,  who 
is  naturally  good  and  compaffionate,  will  give  you 
your  pardon." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  Emperor,"  replied  the 
foldier,  "  for  I  never  faw  him  but  at  a  diftance; 
but  he  caufed  my  father's  head  to  be  cut  off  fome 
time  ago,  for  being  concerned  in  a  former  rebel- 
lion, and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  fon  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father,  by  that  of  the  perfon  who  took 
away  his  life.  If  then  the  Emperor  is  really  fo 
good  and  merciful  as  you  have  represented  him, 
advife  him,  for  his  own  fafety,  not  to  pardon  me; 
for  were  he  to  reftore  me  to  my  liberty,  the  firft 
ufe  I  fhould  make  of  it  would  be  to  engage  in  fome 
new  attempt  againft  his  life;  nor  fliould  i  ever 
reit  till  I  had  accomplished  my  defign :  the  fecureft 
method,  therefore,  which  he  can  take,  will  be  to 
order  my  head  to  be  ftruck  off  immediately,  with- 
out which  his  own  life  is  in  danger." 

The  Czar  in  vain  ufed  all  the  arguments  he 
could  think  of  to  fet  before  this  defperado  the 
folly  and  injuftice  of  fuch  fentiments:  he  ftill  per- 
Cfted  in  what  he  had  declared;  and  Peter  departed, 
greatly  chagrined  at  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  vifit, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  this  man  with 
the  reft  of  his  accomplices. 

OF 


OP  ARCHIMEDES. 

HAD  Archimedes  lived  in  our  days,  he  would 
have  been  another  Newton.  When  Syra- 
cufe  was  befieged,  he  put  in  practice  all  the  re- 
fources  of  his  wonderful  genius  in  machinery  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  and  rendered  this 
fiege  one  of  the  longeft  and  moil  bloody  that  ever 
the  Romans  undertook. 

The  particulars  recorded  of  the  many  engines 
invented  by  him,  for  fruftrating  the  attacks  of  the 
befiegers,  and  to  harrafs  them  in  their  turn,  are 
fo  extraordinary  and  wonderful,  as  to  exceed  all 
credibility,  were  they  not  recounted  by  the  graveft 
and  moft  credible  hiftorians.  Some  of  thefe  en- 
gines difchargcd  againft  the  Roman  infantry  ftones 
of  an  enormous  bulk,  which  crufhed  in  pieces 
whatever  came  in  their  way;  and  by  the  dcftruc- 
tion  they  produced,  refembled  in  fome  degree 
thofe  terrible  fire-arms  fince  invented  by  mankind 
for  their  mutual  ruin.  Others  let  fall  fuch  pon- 
derous weights  on  the  Roman  gallies,  as  inftantly 
funk  them.  Another  engine,  more  extraordinary 
{till,  was  fo  contrived,  as  with  an  iron  of  amazing 
itrength  to  feize  a  veflel  by  the  prow,  to  lift  her 
up  to  a  conliclerable  height,  and  then  to  let  her 
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fall  with  her  whole  weight,  fo  as  to  fink  or  break 
her  to  pieces, 

In  this  manner  did  Archimedes  baffle,  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  months,  all  the  attacks  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Of  fuch  great  ufe,  on  fome  occafions,  is  a 
fingle  man  of  genius  and  fcience. 

But  the  machines  which  Archimedes  made  ufc 
of  againft  the  Romans  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 
were  in  his  eye  mere  trifles,  in  comparifon  of  his 
fcientific  difcoveries.  He  declared,  that  if  he 
had  a  fixed  point  out  of  this  earth,  he  could  move 
it  like  any  other  large  body.  By  means  of hydro- 
ftatics,  he  difcovered  the  theft  of  agoldfmith,  who 
had  mixed  fome  other  metal  with  the  gold  he 
ought  to  have  ufed  in  forming  a  crown,  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  make  for  King  Hiero.  The 
burning-glafs,  which  he  invented  to  fet  on  fire  the 
fleet  of  Marcellus,  was  for  a  long  time  confidered 
as  chimerical;  but  after  feeing  that  of  a  celebra- 
ted modern  philofopher,  the  other  can  no  longer 
be  denied. 

Syracufe  was  at  laft  taken  after  a  fiege  of  three 
years,  and  in  the  year  before  Chrift  212.  Mar- 
cellus, the  Roman  conful,  was  much  delighted 
with  the  hopes  of  finding  in  this  city  the  man  whofe 
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wonderful  genius  had  fo  long  baffled  the  braveft 
efforts  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  therefore  ordered 
diligent  fearch  to  be  every  where  made  for  Archi- 
medes. A  private  foldier  finding  him  at  laft, 
deeply  intent  on  the  folution  of  fome  geometrical 
problem,  commanded  him  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  very  quietly  begged 
of  the  foldier  to  wait  a  few  moments,  till  he 
mould  finifh  his  problem.  But  the  foldier,  mif- 
taking  his  requeft  for  an  abfolute  refufal  to  obey 
him,  ftabbed  him  with  his  fword  on  the  fpot. 

Marcellus  was  extremely  concerned  at- the  death 
of  Archimedes,  and  by  the  honours  paid  to  his 
memory,  plainly  evinced  the  high  opinion  he 
entertained  of  his  merits,  giving  him  a  very  pom- 
pous funeral,  and  caufing  a  monument  to  be 
creeled  to  his  memory,  fo  contrived  as  to  exhibit 
an  emblem  of  that  moft  perfect  of  fciences,  the 
mathematics.  He  even  extended  his  favour  to 
the  relations  of  Archimedes,  on  whom  he  bellowed 
dillinguifliing  and  advantageous  privileges. 

Cicero  tells  us,  that  more  than  140  years  after 
this  event,  when  the  memory  of  Archimedes  was 
almoft  loft  among  his  countrymen,  he  himfelf  had 
the  curiofity  to  make  enquiry  about  his  tomb, 
which,  after  a  painful  fearch,  he  had  the  r.ljafure 
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at  laft  to  find;  difcovering  it  by  a  pillar,  whereon 
was  delineated  the  figure  of  a  fphere  and  cylinder, 
with  an  infcription  on  the  foot  of  it,  pointing  out 
the  proportion  that  a  fphere  bears  to  a  cylinder 
of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  which  is  that  of  2 
to  3 ;  a  propofition  which  was  difcovered  and  de- 
monftrated  by  Archimedes. 


ON 

GENEROSITY 

AND 

DISINTERESTED  HONESTY. 

A  Certain  Cardinal,  who  for  the  multitude  of 
his  generous  actions  was  ftiled  the  Patron  of 
the  Poor,  had  a  conltant  cuftom,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  to  give  public  audience  to  all  indigent  peo- 
ple in  the  hall  of  his  palace,  and  to  relieve  every 
one  according  to  their  various  neceffities,  or  the 
motives  of  his  own  bounty. 

One  day  a  poor  woman,  encouraged  by  the 
fame  of  his  generofity,  came  into  the  hall  of  this 
Cardinal,  with  her  only  daughter,  a  beautiful 
maid  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  her  turn 
came  to  be  heard  among  the  crowd  of  petitioners, 
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the  Cardinal,  difcerning  the  marks  of  an  extra- 
ordinary  modefty  in  her  face  and  carriage,  as  alfo 
in  her  daughter's,  encouraged  her  to  tell  her  wants 
freely.  She,  blufhing,  and  not  without  tears,  thus 
addreffed  herfelf  to  him :  '  My  Lord,  I  owe  for 
the  rent  of  my  houfe  five  crowns;  and  fuch  is  my 
misfortune,  that  I  have  no  other  means  to  pay  it, 
fave  what  would  break  my  heart,  fince  my  land- 
lord threatens  to  force  me  to  it ;  that  is,  to  prof- 
titute  this  my  only  daughter,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
with  great  care  educated  in  virtue,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  that  odious  crime.  What  I  beg  of  your 
eminence  is,  that  you  will  pleafe  to  interpofe  your 
facred  authority,  and  proteft  us  from  the  violence 
of  this  cruel  man,  till  by  our  honeft  induftry,  we 
can  procure  the  money  for  him.'  The  Cardinal, 
moved  with  admiration  of  the  woman's  virtue  and 
innocent  modefty,  bid  her  be  of  good  courage. 
Then  he  immediately  wrote  a  billet,  and  giving  it 
into  the  widow's  hands,  "  Go,"  faid  he,  "  to  my 
fteward  with  this  paper,  and  he  fliall  deliver  thee 
five  crowns  to  pay  the  rent." 
> 

The  poor  woman,  overjoyed,  and  returning  the 
Cardinal  a  thoufand  thanks,  went  direclly  to  the 
fteward,  and  gave  him  the  note;  which,  when  he 
had  read,  he  told  her  fifty  crowns.  She,  ailonifhed 
at  the  meaning  of  it,  and  fearing  this  was  only  the 
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Reward's  trick  to  try  her  honefty,  refufed  to  take 
above  five,  faying,  '  She  afked  the  Cardinal  for 
no  more,  and  fhe  was  fure  it  was  a  miftake/ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fteward  infifted  on  his 
matter's  order,  not  daring  to  call  it  in  queftion. 
But  all  the  arguments  he  could  ufe  were  infuffi- 
cient  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  more  than  five 
crowns.  Whereupon,  to  end  the  controverfy,  he 
offered  to  go  back  with  her  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
refer  it  to  him.  When  they  came  before  that 
munificent  Prince,  and  he  was  fully  informed  of 
the.bufinefs;  "  It  is  true,"  faid  he,  "  I  miftook  in 
writing  fifty  crowns;  give  me  the  paper,  and  I  will 
re6lify  it."  Thereupon  he  wrote  again,  faying 
thus  to  the  woman :  "  So  much  candour  and  vir- 
tue deferve  a  recompence;  here,  I  have  ordered 
you  five  hundred  crowns;  what  you  can  fpare  of 
it,  lay  it  up  for  a  dowry  to  give  with  your  daugh- 
ter in  marriage." 

If  I  miftake  not,  this  Cardinal  was  called  Far- 
ncfe:  but  whatever  his  name  was,  this  was  an 
aBion  truly  heroic,  and  which  has  but  few  pa- 
rallels. 


ANEC- 
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OF    ALEXANDER    THE    SIXTH. 

AS  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a  little  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  had 
been  juft  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  he  perceived 
the  townfmen  bufy  in  the  market-place  in  pulling 
down  from  a  gibbet  a  figure  defigned  to  reprefent 
himfelf.  There  were  fome  alfo  knocking  down  a 
neighbouring  ftatue  of  one  of  the  Orfini  family, 
with  whom  he  was  at  war,  in  order  to  put  Alexan- 
der's effigy  in  its  place.  It  is  poflible  a  man  who 
knew  lefs  of  the  world,  would  have  condemned 
the  adulation  of  thofe  barefaced  flatterers;  but 
Alexander  feemed  pleafed  at  their  zeal,  and  turn- 
ing to  Borgia,  his  fon,  faid  with  a  fmile,  "  You 
fee,  my  fon,  the  frnall  difference  between  a  gib- 
bet and  a  ftatue." 


RELIGION  AND  SUPERSTITION 

CONTRASTED. 
A  VISION. 

IHad  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which 
made  fo  ftrong  an  impreflion  on  me,  that  I 
remember  it  every  word;  and  if  you  are  not  bet- 
ter 
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ter  employed,  you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as 
follows : 

Methougbt  I  was  in  the  midft  of  a  very  enter- 
taining fet  of  company,  and  extremely  delighted 
in  attending  to  a  lively  converfation ;  when,  on  a 
fudden,  I  perceived  one  of  the  mod  (hocking 
figures  imagination  can  frame,  advancing  towards 
me.  She  was  drefled  in  black;  her  {kin  was  con- 
tracted into  a  thoufand  wrinkles;  her  eyes  deep 
funk  in  her  head;  and  her  complexion  pale  and 
livid  as  the  countenance  of  death.  Her  looks 
were  filled  with  terror  and  unrelenting  feverity; 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  fcorpions.— 
As  foon  as  fhe  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  fhe  bade 
me  follow  her.  I  obeyed;  and  fhe  led  me  through 
rugged  paths,  befet  with  briars  and  thorns,  into  a 
deep  folitary  valley.  Wherever  fhe  patted,  the 
fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  fteps,  her 
peflilential  breath  infected  the  air  with  malignant 
vapours,  obfcured  the  luftre  of  the  fun,  and  in- 
volved the  face  of  heaven  with  univerfal  gloom. 
Difmal  howling  refounded  through  the  foreft; 
from  every  baleful  tree  the  night  raven  uttered 
his  dreadful  note,  and  the  profpeft  was  filled  with 
defolation  and  horror.  In  the  midft  of  this  tre- 
mendous 
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mendous  fcene,  my  execrable  guide  addreffed  me 
in  the  following  manner: 

"  Retire  with  me,  O  rafh,  unthinking  mortal! 
from  the  vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world; 
and  learn,  that  pleafure  was  not  defigned  the  por- 
tion of  human  life.  Man  was  born  to  mourn  and 
to  be  wretched:  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  ftars;  and  whoever  endeavours  to  oppofe  it, 
a&s  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  heaven.  Fly 
then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and 
focial  delight,  and  here  confecrate  the  folitary 
hours  to  lamentation  and  woe.  Mifery  is  the 
duty  of  all  fublunary  beings;  and  every  enjoy- 
ment is  an  offence  to  the  Deity;  who  is  to  be 
wormipped  only  by  the  mortification  of  every 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  the  everlafting  exercife  of 
Cghs  and  tears." 

This  melancholy  piclure  of  life  quite  funk  my 
fpirits,  and  feemed  to  annihilate  every  principle 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myfelf  beneath  a  blalted 
yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  difmal  round 
my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehenfions  chilled  my 
heart.  Here  I  refolved  to  lie,  till  the  hand  of 
death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  fhould  put 
an  end  to  the  miferies  of  a  life  fo  deplorably 
wretched.  In  this  fad  fituation,  I  efpied  on  one 
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hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy  river,  whofe  heavy 
waves  rolled  on  in  flow  fullen  murmurs.  Here  I 
determined  to  plunge;  and  was  juft  upon  the 
brink,  when  I  found  myfelf  fuddenly  drawn  back. 
I  turned  about,  and  was  furprized  by  the  fight  of 
the  lovelieft  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  moft 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared  in 
all  her  form;  effulgent  glories  fparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  their  awful  fplendors  were  foftened  by 
the  gentleft  looks  of  compaflion  and  peace.  At 
her  approach  the  frightful  fpeftre,  who  had  before 
tormented  me,  vanifhed  away,  and  with  her  all 
the  horrors  fhe  had  caufed.  The  gloomy  clouds 
brightened  into  cheerful  funfhine,  the  groves  re- 
covered their  verdure,  and  the  whole  region 
looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden. 
I  was  quite  tranfported  at  this  unexpected  change, 
and  reviving  pleafure  began  to  gladden  my 
thoughts,  when,  with  a  look  of  inexpreflible 
fsveetnefs,  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus  uttered  her 
divine  inftru&ions: 

"  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monfler,  from  whofe 
power  I  have  freed  you,  is  called  Superflition; 
{he  is  the  child  of  Difcontent,  and  her  followers 
are  Fear  and  Sorrow.  Thus,  different  as  we  are, 
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flie  has  often  the  infolence  to  aflame  my  name  and 
character,  and  feduc.es  unhappy  mortals  to  think 
us  the  fame ;  till  me  at  length  drives  them  to  the 
borders  of  defpair,  that  dreadful  abyfs  into  which 
you  were  juft  going  to  fink. 

"  Look  round,  and  furvey  the  various  beauties 
of  this  globe,  which  heaven  has  deftined  for  the 
feat  of  the  human  race;  and  confider  whether  a 
world  thus  exquifitely  framed,  could  be  meant  for 
the  abode  of  mifery  and  pain.  For  what  end  has 
the  lavifh  hand  of  Providence  diffufed  fuch  innu- 
merable objects  of  delight,  but  that  all  might 
rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  exiftence,  and  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it? — 
Thus  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  he  has  fent,  is  virtue 
and  obedience;  and  to  reje6l  them  merely  as 
means  of  pleafure,  is  pitiable  ignorance,  or  abfurd 
perverfenefs.  Infinite  goodnefs  is  the  fource  oi 
created  exiftence.  The  proper  tendency  of  every 
rational  being,  from  the  higheft  order  of  raptured 
feraphs  to  the  meanelt  rank  of  men,  is  to  rife  in- 
ceflantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happinefs  to  higher. 
They  have  each  faculties  affigned  them  for  various 
orders  of  delights." 

"What!"  cried  I,  "is  this  the  language  of 
Religion?  Does  fhe  lead  her  votaries  through 
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flowery  paths,  and  bid  them  pafs  an  unlaborious 
life  ?  Where  are  the  paipful  toils  of  virtue,  the 
mortifications  of  penitents,  and  the  felf-denying 
exercifes  of  faints  and  heroes?" 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reafonable  being," 
anfwered  me  mildly,  "  do  not  confift  in  unbounded 
indulgence,  or  luxurious  eafe,  in  the  tumult  of 
paflions,  the  langour  of  indolence,  or  the  flutter 
of  light  amufements.  Yielding  to  immoral  plea- 
fures  corrupts  the  mind;  living  to  animal  and, 
trifling  ones  debafes  it;  both  in  their  degrees  dif- 
qualify  it  for  its  genuine  good,  and  confign  it  over 
lo  wretchednefs.  Whoever  would  be  really  hap- 
py, muft  make  the  diligent  and  regular  exercife 
of  his  fuperior  powers  his  chief  attention;  adoring 
the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  expreffing  good-will 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivating  inward 
reftitude.  To  his  lower  faculties  he  muft  allow 
fuch  gratifications  as  will,  by  refrefhing  them,  in- 
vigorate his  nobler  purfuits.  In  the  regions  inha- 
bited by  angelic  nature,  unmingled  felicity  for  ever 
blooms;  joy  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and 
abundant  ftream,  nor  needs  there  any  mound  to 
check  its  courfe.  Beings  confcious  of  a  frame  of 
mind  originally  difeafed,  as  all  the  human  race 
has  caufe  to  be,  muft  ufe  the  regimen  of  a  ftrifter 
felf-government.  \Vhoever  has  been  guilty  of 
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voluntary  excefTes,  muft  patiently  fubmit,  both, 
to  the  painful  workings  of  nature  and  needful 
Te' verities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his  cure.  Still 
life  is  entitled  to  a  moderate  mare"  of  whatever  alle- 
viating accommodations  this  fair  manfion  of  his 
merciful  parent  affords/  confident  with  his  reco- 
very. And,  in  proportion  as  his  recovery  ad- 
vances, the  liveliest  joy  will  fpring  from  his  fecret 
fenfe  of  an  amended  and  improved  heart. — So  far 
from  the  horrors  of  defpair  is  the  condition  even 
of  the  guilty. — Shudder,  poor  mortal,  at  the 
thought  of  the  gulph  into  which  thou  wert  juft  now 
going  to  plunge. 

"  While  the  moft  faulty  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  amend,  the  more  innocent  foul  will  be 
fupported  with  Mill  fweeter  confolations  under  all 
its  experience  of  human  infirmities,  fupported  by 
the  gladdening  affurances,  that  every  fincere  en- 
deavour to  outgrow  them,  fhall  be  aflifted,  accept- 
ed, and  rewarded.  To  fuch  a  one,  the  lowed 
felf-abafement  is  but  a  deep*  laid  foundation  for 
the  moft  elevated  hopes;  fincethey  who  faithfully 
examine,  and  acknowledge  what  they  are,  fhall 
be  enabled  under  my  condu6l,  to  become  what 
they  defire.  The  Chriftian  and/he  hero  are  infe- 
parable  :  and  to  the  afpirings  of  unaffuming  truft 
and  filial  confidence,  are  fetno  bounds.  To  him 
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\vho  is  animated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  appro- 
bation from  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  no 
difficulty  is  infurmountable.     Secure  in  his  pur- 
fuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  conflict  with  tbe 
fevereft  pains  and  trials  is  little  more  than  the  vi- 
gorous exercHes  of  a  mind  in  health.     His  patient 
dependance    on    that    Providence    which   looks 
through    all  eternity,  his  filent   refignarion,   his 
ready  accommodation  of  his  thoughts  and  beha- 
viour to  his  infcrutable  ways,  is  at  once  the  moft 
excellent  fort  of  felf- denial,  and  fource  of  the  moft 
exalted  tranfports.     Society  is  the  true  fphere  of 
human  virtue.     In  focial,  aftive  life,  difficulties 
will  perpetually  be  met  with;  reftraints  of  many 
kinds  will  be  neceffary;  and  itiidying  to  behave 
right  in  refpecl;  of  thefe,  is  a  difcipline  of  the 
human  heart,  ufeful  to  others,  and  improving  to 
itfelf.     Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is  necef- 
fary to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good;  nor  pleafure 
a  crime,  but  where  it  ftrengthens  the  influence 
of  bad  inclinations,  or  leffens  the  generous  activity 
of  virtue.     The  happinefs  allotted  to  man  in  his 
prefent  flate  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared 
with  his  immortal  profpecl  and  noble  capacities: 
but  yet,  whatever  portion  of  it  the  distributing  hand 
of  heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a  needful 
fupport  and  refrefhment/or  the  prefent  moment, 

fo 
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fo  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining  his  final 
deftination. 


"  Return  then  with  me,  from  continual  mifery, 
to  moderate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity; 
return  from  the  contracted  views  of  folitude  to  the 
proper  duties  of  a  relative  and  dependant  being. 
Religion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  clofets,  nor 
reftrained  to  fullen  retirement.  Thefe  are  the 
gloomy  doftrines  of  Superflition,  by  which  (he 
endeavours  to  break  thofe  chains  of  benevolence 
and  focial  affeftion  that  link  the  welfare  of  every 
particular  with  that  of  the  whole.  Remember, 
that  the  greateft  honour  you  can  pay  the  Author 
of  your  being,  is  fuch  a  cheerful  behaviour  as 
difcovers  a  mind  fatisfied  with  its  own  difpen- 
fations." 

Here  my  preceptrefs  paufed;  and  I  was  going 
to  exprefs  my  acknowledgments  for  her  difcourfe, 
when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  village, 
and  the  new-rifen  fun  darting  his  beams  through 
my  windows,  awakened  me, 
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ANECDOTE  OF  MR.  ADDISON. 

IT  is  related  of  Mr.  Addifon,  who,  though  an 
elegant  writer,  was  too  diffident  of  himfelf 
ever  to  fhine  as  a  public  fpeaker,  that  at  the  time 
of  debating  the  Union  aft  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, he  rofe  up,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
Speaker,  faid,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive," — but 
could  go  no  farther;  then  rifing  again,  he  faid, 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive," — ftill  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, he  fat  down  again.  A  third  time  he  arofe, 
and  was  ftill  unable  to  fay  any  thing  more  than— 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive;" — when  a  certain 
young  member,  who  was  pofTefled  of  more  effron- 
tery and  volubility,  arofe,  and  faid,  <e  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  forry  to  find  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
over  the  way  has  conceived  three  times,  and 
brought  forth  nothing." 


To  begin  NOTHING  of  which  you  have 
not  well  confidered  the  END. 

A  Certain  Cham  of  Tartary  going  a  progrefs 
-*•  •**  with  his  nobles,  was  met  by  a  Dervife,  who 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Whoever  will  give  me 
a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  I  will  give  him  a  piece 
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of  advice."  The  Cham  ordered  him  the  fum; 
upon  which  the  Dervife  faid,  "  Begin  nothing  of 
which  thou  haft  not  well  confidered  the  End." 

The  courtiers,  upon  hearing  this  plain  fentence, 
fmiled,  and  faid  with  a  fneer,  *  The  Dervife  is 
well  paid  for  his  maxim.'  But  the  King  was  fo 
well  fatisfied  with  the  anfwer,  that  he  ordered  it 
to  be  written  in  golden  letters  in  feveral  places  of 
his  palace,  and  engraved  on  all  his  plate.  Not 
long  after,  the  King's  furgeon  was  hribed  to  kill 
him  with  a  poifoned  lancet,  at  the  time  he  let  him; 
blood.  One  day,  when  the  King's  arm  was  bound, 
and  the  fatal  lancet  in  the  furgeon's  hand,  he  read 
on  the  bafon,  *  Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  haft 
not  well  confidered  the  end/  He  immediately 
ftarted,  and  let  the  lancet  fall  out  of  his  hand. — 
The  king  obferved  his  confufion,  and  enquired 
the  reafon:  The  furgeon  fell  proftrate,  confeffed 
the  whole  affair,  and  was  pardoned,  and  the  con- 
fpirators  died.  The  Cham,  turning  to  his  cour- 
tiers, who  heard  the  advice  with  contempt,  told 
them,  "  That  counfel  could  not  be  too  much 
valued  which  had  faved  a  King's  life." 
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An  Extraordinary  ROBBERY. 

'TPHE  following  extraordinary  affair  is  given  to 
-*•  the  public  on  the  authority  of  a  very  refpeft- 
able  correfpondent,  who  vouches  for  the  truth  of 
it:  —  A  Lady  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a 
ihort  time  fince,  went  to  the  bank  to  receive  a 
dividend,  amounting  to  a  confiderable  fum,  which 
Hie  took  in  bank-bills,  put  them  loofe  in  her 
pocket,  and  directed  her  coachman  to  drive  to  a 
tradefman's  in  the  city,  where  fhe  bought  fome 
goods,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  examining 
her  bills,  and  putting  them  in  her  pocket-book; 
after  which  fhe  got  into  her  coach,  and  ordered 
the  fervant  to  drive  home.  A  few  miles  from 
town,  the  carriage  was  flopped  by  a  fingle  high- 
vayman,  with  a  crape  over  his  face,  who  demanded 
the  lady's  money  and  watch,  which  file  gave  him. 
'  Madam,  (fays  he)  you  have  more  property  about 
you,  give  me  your  pocket-book.'  This  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  highwayman  rode  off.  After 
a  few  minutes  confederation,  the  Lady  called  to 
her  coachman  to  turn  about,  and  drive  back  again 
to  the  tradefman's  where  he  had  taken  her  up.— 
On  her  arrival  there,  me  enquired  for  the  matter 
of  the  fliop,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  gone 
out.of  town;  that  his  return  was  uncertain,  it  might 
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be  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  perhaps  not  for  two  or 
three  days.  This  anfwer  increafing  her  fufpicion, 
fhe  declared  that  her  bufinefs  was  of  a  very  par- 
ticular nature,  and  fhe  would  wait  till  fhe  faw  him. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  the  tradefman  made  his 
appearance,  when  the  lady  defired  to  fpeak  with 
him  in  private,  and  the  moment  they  were  alone, 
fhe  told  him  fhe  had  been  robbed  by  a  highway- 
man that  afternoon,  *  and  he  was  the  man/  The 
tradefman  began  to  ftorm,  protefting  his  inno- 
cence; but  the  Lady  replied  very  coolly,  that  fhe 
was  pofitive  as  to  his  perfon  and  voice,  though  his 
face  was  covered;  that  if  he  would  quietly  reftore 
her  her  property,  fhe  would  never  difcover  him, 
from  a  regard  to  his  family  ;  and  if  he  did  not  in- 
ftantly  comply  with  this  requeft,  fhe  would  order 
him  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  Upon  this  the 
tradefman  burft  into  tears,  and  acknowledging  his 
guilt,  reftored  the  property;  and  the  Lady  has  fo 
ftriftly  kept  her  promife,  that  her  mofl  intimate 
friends  cannot  obtain  even  a  diflant  hint  by  which 
the  penitent  robber  may  be  difcovered. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

T  1C  7HEN  Spencer  had  finifhed  his  famous 
*  *  poem  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  carried  it 
to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  great  patron  of 
the  poets  of  thofe  days.  The  manufcript  being 
fent  up  to  the  Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  then 
ordered  his  fervant  to  give  the  writer  20!.  Read- 
ing on,  he  cried  in  a  rapture,  *  Carry  that  man 
another  20!.'  Proceeding  ftill,  he  faid,  *  Give 
him  20!.  more/  But,  at  length,  he  loft  all  pa- 
tience, and  faid,  *  Go  turn  that  fellow  out  of  the 
houfe,  for  if  I  read  on  I  mail  be  ruined.' 


THE  TULIP  AND  THE  MYRTLE, 

V  i  ^WAS  on  the  border  of  a  ftream 
•*•     A  gayly-painted  tulip  flood, 

And,  gilded  by  the  morning  beam, 
Survey'd  her  beauties  in  the  flood. 

And  fure,  more  lovely  to  behold, 
Might  nothing  meet  the  wiftful  eye, 

Than  crimfon  fading  into  gold, 
In  ftreaks  of  faireft  fymmetry. 
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The  beauteous  flower,  with  pride  elate, 
Ah  me!  that  pride  with  beauty  dwells! 

Vainly  affe&s  fuperior  ftate, 

And  thus  in  empty  fancy  fwells. 

"  O  luftre  of  unrivall'd  bloom! 

t(  Fair  painting  of  a  hand  divine! 
"  Superior  far  to  mortal  doom, 

"  The  hues  of  heav'n  alone  are  mine! 

"  Away,  ye  worthlefs,  formlefs  race ! 

"  Ye  weeds,  that  boafl  the  name  of  flowers! 
"  No  more  my  native  bed  difgrace, 

«'  Unmeet  for  tribes  fo  mean  as  yours! 

"  Shall  the  bright  daughter  of  the  fun 
"  AfTociate  with  the  fhrubs  of  earth? 

"  Ye  (laves,  your  fovereign's  prefence  fhun  ! 
"  Refpecl  her  beauties  and  her  birth. 

f{  And  thou,  dull,  fullen  evergreen ! 

"  Shalt  thou  my  fhining  fphere  invade? 
"  My  noon-day  beauties  beam  unfeen, 

"  Obfcur'd  beneath  thy  dufky  fliade." 

*  Deluded  flower!'  the  Myrtle  cries, 
'  Shal]  we  thy  moment's  bloom  adore  ? 
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*  The  meaneft  ihrub  that  you  defpife, 

«  The  meaneft  flower  has  merit  more. 

*  That  Daify,  in  its  fimpleft  bloom, 

'  Shall  laft  along  the  changing  year, 
'  Blum  on  the  fnow  of  winter's  gloom, 
'  And  bid  the  fmiling  fpring  appear. 

«  The  Violet,  that,  thofe  banks  beneath, 
'  Hides  from  thy  fcorn  its  modeft  head, 

'  Shall  fill  the  air  with  fragrant  breath, 
'  When  thou  art  in  thy  dufty  bed. 

*  Ev'n  I,  who  boaft  no  golden  made, 

'  Am  of  no  mining  tints  pofiefs'd, ; 
'  When  low  thy  lucid  form  is  laid, 

*  Shall  bloom  on  many  a  lovely  breaft. 

'  And  he,  whofe  kind  and  foftering  care 
'  To  thee,  to  me,  our  beings  gave, 

*  Shall  near  his  breaft  my  flow'rets  wear, 

*  And  walk  regardlefs  o'er  thy  grave. 

'  Deluded  flower!  the  friendly  fcreen, 

*  That  hides  thee  from  the  noon-tide  ray, 

*  And  mocks  thy  paflion  to  be  feen, 

(  Prolongs  thy  tranfitory  day. 


*  But  kindly  deed  with  fcorn  repaid — 
*  No  more  by  virtue  need  be  done : 

'  1  now  withdraw  my  dufky  fhade, 
'  And  yield  thee  to  thy  darling  fun/ 

Fierce  on  the  flower  the  fcorching  beam 
With  all  its  weight  of  glory  fell ; 

The  flower  exulting  caught  the  gleam, 
And  lent  its  leaves  a  bolder  fwell. 

Expanded  by  the  fearching  fire, 

The  curling  leaves  the  breaft  difclos'd; 

The  mantling  bloom  was  painted  higher, 
And  every  latent  charm  expos'd. 

But  when  the  fun  was  fliding  low, 

And  evening  came  with  dews  fo  cold; 

The  wanton  beauty  ceas'd  to  blow, 
And  fought  her  bending  leaves  to  fold, 

Thofe  leaves,  alas!  no  more  would  clofe; 

Relax 'd,  exhaufted,  fickening,  pale; 
They  left  her  to  a  parent's  woes, 

And  fled  before  the  rifing  gale. 
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AN  ANECDOTE. 

A  Proud  Parfon,  and  his  man,  riding  over  a 
common,  faw  a  fhepherd  tending  his  flock, 
and  having  a  new  coat  9n,  the  parfon  afked  him, 
in  a  haughty  tone,  Who  gave  him  that  coat? — - 
The  fame,  faid  the  Shepherd,  that  clothed  you — 
the  parijh.  The  parfon,  nettled  at  this,  rode  on 
murmuring  a  little  way,  and  then  bade  his  man 
go  back,  and  afk  the  mepherd  if  he  would  come 
and  live  with  him,  for  he  wanted  a  fool.  The 
man,  going  accordingly  to  the  mepherd,  delivered 
his  matter's  mefTage,  and  concluded  as  he  was 
ordered,  that  his  mafter  wanted  a  fool.  Why,  art 
you  going  away  then?  faid  the  fhepherd.  No, 
anfwered  the  other.  Then  you  may  tell  your 
matter,  replied  the  mepherd,  that  his  living  cannot 
maintain  three  of  us. 


AWE. 

A  WE  is  the  firft  fentiment  which  arifes  in  the 
•*•  •*-  foul  at  the  view  of  greatnefs.  But  in  the 
heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  folemn  and  elevating, 
not  a  dejected  emotion ;  for  he  glows,  rather  than 
trembles,  in  the  divine  prefence.  It  is  not  the 
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fuperftitious  dread  of  unknown  power,  but  the 
homage  yielded  by  the  heart,  to  Him,  who  is  at 
once  the  greateft  and  beft  of  Beings. 


DISEASE. 

TT  may  be  faid  that  difeafe  generally  begins  that 
-*•  equality  which  death  completes.  The  dif- 
tinftions  which  fet  one  man  fo  far  above  another, 
are  very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  of  a  fick 
chamber;  where  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expe£l  enter- 
tainment from  the  gay,  or  inflru6lion  from  the 
wife,  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated:  the  wit 
is  clouded,  the  reafoner  perplexed,  and  the  hero 
fubdued;  where  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of 
mortals  find  nothing  left  but  confcioufnefs  of 
innocence. 


A  PICTURE  OF  AMBITION, 

IN      THE     FATE     OF     CARDINAL    WOLSEY. 

IN  full-blown  dignity  fee  Wolfey  ftand, 
•  Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand, 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  confign, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  mine. 

Still 
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Still  to  new  heights  his  reftlefs  wiflies  tow'r, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  pow'r ; 
Till  conqueft,  unrefifted,  ceafe  to  pleafe, 
And  rights  fubmitted,  left  him  none  to  feize. 
At  length  his  Sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  flate 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  fign  to  hate ; 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  ftranger's  eye, 
His  fuppliants  fcorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
At  once  is  loft  the  pride  of  awful  ftate, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord; 
With  age,  with  cares — with  maladies  opprefs'd, 
He  feeks  the  refuge  of  monadic  reft. 
Grief  adds  difeafe,  remember'd  folly  flings, 
And  his  laft  fighs  reproach  the  fate  of  Kings. 


EFFECTS  OF  RELIGION. 

RELIGION  prepares  the  mind  of  man  for  all 
the  events  of  this  inconftant  ftate,  inftrufls 
him  in  the  nature  of  true  happinefs,  early  weans 
him  from  undue  love  of  the  world ;  afflictions  do 
not  attack  him  by  furprize,  and  therefore  do  not 
overwhelm  him;  he  is  equipped  for  the  ftorm  as 
well  as  the  calm,  in  this  dubious  navigation  of 
life :  he  is  not  overcome  by-  disappointment,  when 
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that  which  is  mortal  dies,  when  that  which  is  mu- 
table begins  to  change,  and  when  that  which  he 
knew  to  be  tranfient  paffes  away. 

Religion  not  only  purifies,  but  alfo  fortifies  the 
heart;  fo  that  the  devout  man  is  neither  lifted  up 
by  fuccefs,  nor  enervated  by  fenfuality;  he  meets 
the  changes  in  his  lot  without  unmanly  dejection; 
he  is  inured  to  temperance  and  reftraint;  he  has 
learned  firmnefs  and  felf-command;  he  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  look  up  to  Supreme  Providence,  not 
with  reverence  only,  but  with  truftand  hope. 

In  profperity  he  cultivates  his  mind;  ftores  it 
with  ufeful  knowledge,  with  good  principles,  and 
virtuous  difpofitions.  The  refources  remain  en- 
tire when  the  day  of  trouble  comes.  His  chief 
pleafures  are  always  of  the  calm,  innocent,  and 
temperate  Kind,  and  over  thofe  the  changes  of  the 
world  have  the  lead  power.  His  mind  is  a  king- 
dom to  him,  and  he  can  ever  enjoy  it. 


The  ROBBERY  of  Mr.  JAMES  MACKAY, 

UPHOLSTERER,   IN  PICCADILLY. 
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R.  Mackay  was  truftee  to  the  will  of  a  gen- 
tleman deceafed,  and  had  conftantly  paid 
Z  the 
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the  wife  of  De  Chameron  an  annuity  of  thirty 
guineas  a  year,  under  the  will  to  which  he  was 
inuufted.     The  wife  of  this  man  had  been  in  i\\e 
habit  of  conftantly  making  applications   to   Mr. 
Mackay  to  aflilt  her  with  money  in  advance  on 
account  of  her  annuity,  always  ftating  her  poverty 
and  diftrefs  as  the  plea.     She  was  then  in  advance ; 
and  what  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Mackay,  the 
pretence  for  decoying  him  from  his  houfe  was, 
that  fhe  had  called  on  him  with  the  information 
of  its  being  in  her  power  to  repay  the  money  Mr. 
Mackay  had  been  good  enough  to  advance,  and 
that,  if  he  would  then  accompany  her  to  her  houfe, 
fiie  would  repay  it.     Mr.  Mackay  immediately 
left  his  own  houfe  about  nine  in  the  morning  with 
her,  and  were  both  of  them  let  in  by  De  Chame- 
ron.    He  was  defired  to  walk  up  Hairs  into  the 
dining-room,    when  De  Chameron,   after  a  few 
minutes  converfation,  produced  a  large  knife  and 
a  pair  of  piftols,  with  which  he  menaced  him  with 
inftant  death,  if  he  offered  to  cry  out  or  alarm 
the  neighbours,  and  if  he  did  not  lower  his  voice 
he  would  inftamly  difpatch  him.     He  then  de- 
manded his  immediately  writing  an  order  on  his 
banker  (MefTrs.   Drummond)  for  three  hundred 
guineas,  and  was  very  prefTmg  that  it  fiiould  be 
drawn  in  his  ufual,  cuflomary  manner  of  drawing 
drafts,  for  if  the  money  was  not  produced,  inftant 
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death  fhould  be  the  confequence  of  rcfufal.  The 
draft  was  written  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  MFS.  De 
Chameron  was  difpatched  with  it.  On  her  return, 
the  villain  produced  the  bank-notes  to  Mr.  Mac- 
kay, and  told  him,  'there  was  the  money.  He 
then  infilled  on  his  drawing  another  draft  on  Mr. 
Walpole,  ihe  banker,  where  the  money  was  kept 
for  the*  payment  of  De  Chameron's  annuity. — 
This  Mr.  Mackay  refu fed,  ftating,  that  he  would 
fubmit  to  death  rather  than  do  it;  that  if  he  was 
fuffered  to  have  his  choice,  he,  for  the  fake  of  his 
wife  and  family,  mould  prefer  life;  but  that  at  all 
events,  he  was  determined  not  to  draw  another 
draft.  Finding  he  was  fixed  in  his  determination, 
the  villain  ceafed  importuning  him.  He  then 
bored  holes  in  the  wainfcot  of  the  room,  and 
patted  ropes  through  them,  compelling  Mr.  Mac- 
kay to  fit  down  on  the  floor,  to  which  he  bound 
him,  having  firft  tied  his  hands  behind  him.  In 
this  manner  he  remained,  till  fome  neighbours, 
hearing  his  cries,  fortunately  came  and  relieved 
him  from  his  fhuation. 

When  the  perfons  got  into  the  houfe  to  releafe 
Mr.  Mackay,  they  found  him  tied  by  the  hands 
and  legs,  with  ropes  put  through  the  wainfcot,  and 
pne  hand  tied  to  a  rope  fixed  to  the  window, 
which,  upon  being  haftily  pufhcd  up,  would  have 
Z  55  pulled 


pulled  the  trigger  of  a  piflol,  the  muzzle  of  which 
was  inferted  in  a  fmall  barrel  of  gunpowder.  Mr. 
Mackay,  upon  the  perfons  getting  up  the  window 
to  releafe  him,  called  out  to  them  not  to  open  the 
window  haftily.  upon  which  they  opened  it  gently, 
and  cut  the  rope,  and  thereby  avoided  the  dan- 
ger. There  was  no  furniture  whatever  in  the 
houfe;  the  only  things  found  therein,  were  fome 
•wood,  which  was  put  under  the  ftaircafe,  a  tinder- 
box  and  matches,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  fcrew 
fixed  into  the  ceiling-beam,  to  which  a  rope  was 
fufpended. 

De  Chameron,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife, 
committed  the  audacious  robbery,  was  fome  years 
ago  a  private  foldier  in  the  French  fervice. — 
Whilft  in  that  ftation,  he  found  means  to  defraud 
a  jeweller  in  Paris  of  diamonds  to  a  confiderable 
amount,  w-ith  which  he  fled  to  England.  It  was 
fuppofed  that  they  fled  to  Holland  for  fecurity. 


SLEEP. 

AMONG  the  innumerable  mortifications  that 
waylay  human  arrogance  on  every  fide,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  moft  com- 
mon objects  and  effects,  a  defect  of  which  we  be- 
come 
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come  more  fenfible  by  every  attempt  to  fupply  it. 
Vulgar  and  inaftive  minds  confound  familiarity 
with  knowledge,  and  conceive  themfelves informed 
of  the  whole  nature  of  things,  when  they  are  fhewh 
their  form,  or  told  their  ufe;  but  the  fpeculatifr, 
who  is  not  content  with  fuperficial  views,  harrafTes 
himfelf  with  fruitlefs  curiofity,  and  ftill,  as  he  en- 
quires more,  perceives  only  that  he  knows  lefs. 

Sleep  is  a  (late  in  which  a  great  part  of  every 
life  is  pafled.  No  animal  has  yet  been  difcovered 
\vhofe  exiftence  is  not  varied  with  intervals  of  in- 
feniibility;  and  fome  late  philofophers  have  ex- 
tended the  empire  of  fleep  over  the  vegetable 
world. 

Yet  of  this  change,  fo  frequent,  fo  great,  fo 
general,  and  fo  necefiary,  no  fearcher  has  yet 
found  either  the  efficient  or  final  caufe;  or  can 
tell  by  what  power  the  mind  and  body  are  thus 
chained  down  in  irrefidible  ftupefatlion ;  or  what 
benefits  the  animal  receives  from  this  alternate 
fufpenfion  of  its  active  powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity,  or  contra- 
riety of  opinions    upon  this  fubje6t,  nature  has 
taken  fufficient  care  that  theory  mall  have  little 
influence  on  practice.     The  moil  diligent  enqui- 
rer 
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rer  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open;  the 
mofl  eager  difputant  will  begin  about  midnight  to 
defert  his  argument ;  and  once  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  the  gay  and  the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the 
dull,  the  clamorous  and  the  filent,  the  bufy  and 
the  idle,  are  all  overpowered  by  the  gentle  tyrant, 
and  all  lie  down  in  the  equality  of  fleep. 

Philofophy  has  often  attempted  to  reprefs  in- 
folence,  by  afferting  that  all  conditions  are  level- 
led by  death;  a  pofition  which,  however  it  may 
dejeft  the  happy,  will  feldom  afford  much  comfort 
to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleafing  to  con- 
fider  that  fleep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  death; 
that  the  time  is  never  at  a  great  diftance,  when 
the  balm  of  reft  fhall  be  effufed  alike  upon  every 
head,  when  the  diverfhies  of  life  fhall  flop  their 
operation,  and  the  high  and  the  low  {hall  lie 
down  together. 

It  is  fomewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  that  in 
the  pride  of  conquefls,  and  intoxication  of  flat- 
tery, he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  himfelf 
to  be  a  man  by  the  neceffity  of  fleep.  Whether 
he  confidered  fleep  as  neceflary  to  his  mind  or 
body,  it  was  indeed  a  fufficient  evidence  of  human 
infirmity;  the  body  which  required  fuch  frequency 
of  renovation,  gave  but  faint  promifes  of  immor- 
tality; 
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talityj  and  the  mind  which,  from  time  to  time 
funk  gladly  into  infenfibility,  had  made  no  very 
near  approaches  to  the  felicity  of  the  fupreme 
and  felf-fufficient  nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  reprefs  all 
the  paffions  that  difturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
than  the  confideration,  that  there  is  no  height  of 
happinefs  or  honour,  from  which  man  does  not 
eagerly  defcend  to  a  ftate  of  unconfcious  repofe; 
that  the  beft  condition  of  life  is  fuch,  that  we  con- 
tentedly quit  its  good,  to  be  difentangled  from  its 
evils;  that  in  a  few  hours  fplendor  fades  before 
the  eye,  and  praife  itfelf  deadens  in  the  ear;  the 
fenfes  withdraw  from  their  objeBs,  and  reafou 
favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  profpefts  of  co- 
vetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him  that 
defires  mod  have  all  his  defires  gratified,  he  never 
fhall  attain  a  ftate,  which  he  can,  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  contemplate  with  fatisfaclion,  or  from 
which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance., 
he  would  not  long  for  periodical  feparations. 

All  e.nvy  would  be  extinguifhed,  if  it  were  uni- 
verfally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied; 
and  furely  none  can  be  much  envied  who  are  not 

pleafed 


pleafed  with  themfelves.  There  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pe6l  that  the  diftinfclions  of  mankind  have  more 
fhew  than  value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree 
to  be  weary  alike  of  pleafures  and  of  cares;  that 
the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the  celebrated  and 
obfcure,  join  in  one  common  wifh,  and  implore 
from  nature's  hand  the  ne&ar  of  oblivion. 

Such  is  our  defire  of  abftraclion  from  ourfelves, 
that  very  few  are  fatisfied  with  the  quantity  of 
ftupefaclion  which  the  needs  of  the  body  force 
upon  the  mind.  Alexander  himfelf  added  intem- 
perance to  {leep,  and  folaced  with  the  fumes  of 
wine  the  fovereignty  of  the  world;  and  almoft 
every  man  has  fome  art,  by  which  he  fteals  his 
thoughts  away  from  his  prefent  ftate. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  fpent  in  clofe  at- 
tention to  any  important  duty ;  many  hours  of 
every  day  are  fuffered  to  fly  away  without  any 
traces  left  upon  the  intellects.  We  fuffer  phan- 
toms to  rife  up  before  us,  and  amufe  ourfelves 
with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which  after  a  time 
we  difmifs  for  ever,  and  know  not  how  we  have 
been  bufied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  thofe  that 
they  pafs  in  folitude,  abandoned  to  their  own 

ima- 
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imagination,  which  fometimes  puts  fc-eptres  in 
their  hands,  or  mitres  on  their  heads,  fhifts  the 
fcene  of  pleafure  with  endlefs  variety,  bids  all  the 
forms  of  beauty  fparkle  before  them,  and  gluts 
them  with  every  change  of  vifionary  luxury. 

It  is  eafy  in  thefe  femi-flumbers  to  colle6l  all  the 
poflibilities  of  happinefs,  to  alter  the  courfe  of  the 
fun,  to  bring  back  the  paft,  and  anticipate  the 
future;  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  all  feafons,  and 
all  the  bleflings  of  all  climates,  to  receive  and 
beftow  felicity,  and  forget  that  mifery  is  the  lot 
of  man.  All  this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  tempo- 
rary receffion  from  the  realities  of  life  to  airy 
ficlions;  and  habitual  fubjeclion  of  reafon  to 
fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amufe  them- 
felves  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  companions ; 
but  the  difference  is  not  great;  in  folitude  we  have 
our  dreams  to  ourfelves,  and  in  company  we  agree 
to  dream  in  concert.  The  end  fought  in  both 
is  forgetfulnefs  of  ourfelves. 


A  a  ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERIC    THE    GREAT, 
KING  OF  PRUSSIA* 

TT  came  to  the  King's  knowledge,  that  a  corpo- 
•**•  ral  of  his  body  regiment,  a  fine  young  fellow, 
wore  a  watch  chain  fufpended  from  a  leaden  ball, 
merely  from  a  wifli  to  appear  confequential.  His 
Majefty,  wanting  to  be  convinced  of  the  matter, 
it  was  fo  fettled  that  the  corporal  could  not  fail 
meeting  him  at  a  particular  hour.  *  Ah,  corporal,* 
faid  the  Monarch,  f  you  miift  be  a  brave  fellow  to 
have  faveda  -watch  out  of  your  pay.'  "  I  flatter  my- 
felf  that  I  am  brave,  Sire,"  faid  the  man,  "  but 
the  watch  is  of  very  little  confequence."  The 
King  taking  out  a  gold  watch  fet  round  with  dia- 
monds, faid,  '  My  watch  points  at  Jive, — how  much 
is  yours?'  Shame  and  confufion  appeared  at  firlt 
in  the  poor  corporal's  face;  and,  however  unwiU 
ling  he  might  be  to  boaft  at  that  moment,  he  drew 
out  his  chain  with  the  bullet,  and  anfwered  with 
a  firm  voice, — "  My  watch,  your  Majefty,  mews 
neither  five  nor  fix;  but  it  points  out  to  me,  that 
death  which  I  am  ready  to  die  for  my  King  at 
every  moment."  The  Monarch  replied:—'  In 
order  that  you  may  Jee  daily  one  of  thofe.  hours  in  which 
you  are  to  die  for  me — take  this  watch.' 

THE 
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THE 

HUSBANDMAN'S  MEDITATION 

IN    THE    FIELD. 

Y  7f  7ITH  toilfome  fteps  when  I  purfue, 

*  *     O'er  breaking  clods,  the  ploughfhare's  way, 
Lord  !  teach  my  mental  eye  to  view 
My  native  diflbluble  clay. 

And  when  with  feed  I  ftrew  the  earth, 

To  thee  all  praifes  let  me  give, 
Whofe  hand  prepar'd  me  for  the  birth, 

Whofe  breath  inform'd,  and  bade  me  live. 

Pleas'd,  I  behold  the  ftately  ftem 

Support  its  bearded  honour's  load; 
Thus,  Lordl  fuftain'd  by  thee,  I  came 

To  manhood,  through  youth's  dangerous  road. 

Purging  from  noxious  herbs  the  grain, 
Oh !  may  I  learn  to  purge  my  mind 

From  fin,  rank  weed  of  deepeft  ftain, 
Nor  leave  one  baleful  root  behind. 

When  blafts  deftroy  the  op'ning  ear, 
Life,  thus  replete  with  various  woe, 

A  a  2  Warns 
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Warns  me  to  fhun,  with  ftudious  care, 
Pride,  my  moft  deadly  latent  foe. 

When  harveft  comes,  the  yellow  crop 
Prone  to  the  reaper's  fickle  yields; 

And  I  beneath  death's  fcythe  muft  drop, 
And  foon  or  late  forfake  thefe  fields. 

When  future  crops,  in  filent  hoards, 
Sleep  for  a  while,  to  fervice  dead; 

Thy  emblem  this,  oh  grave!  affords 
The  path  to  life  which  all  muft  tread. 


ANECDOTE  OF  WILLIAM  III. 

T  ORD  Molefworth,  who  had  been  Ambaffador 
*--J  at  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  publifhed,  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  an  efleemed  work, 
entitled,  "  Account  of  Denmark."  This  writer  fpoke 
of  the  arbitrary  government  of  that  kingdom, 
\vith  the  freedom  which  the  liberty  of  England  iri- 
fpircs.  The  King  of  Denmark,  then  reigning, 
was  offended  at  fome  refleclions  of  the  author, 
and  ordered  his  Minifter  to  complain  of  them  to 
William  III.  King  of  England.  '  What  would 
you  have  me  do?'  faid  William.  "  Sire,"  replied 
the  Danifh  minifter,  '.'  if  you  had  complained  to 

the 


the  King,  my  mafter,  of  fuch  an  offence,  he  would 
have  fent  you  the  head  of  the  author."  *  That  is 
what  I  neither  will,  nor  can  do;'  replied  the  King; 
'  hut  if  you  defire  it,  the  author  (hall  put  what 
you  have  told  me  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
work.' 


RETIREMENT 
NATURAL  TO  A  GOOD  MIND; 

ITS    RELIGIOUS    USE. 

THE  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  ad- 
hered clofely  to  thofe  minds,  which  have 
been  moft  enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by 
genius.  Thofe  who  enjoyed  every  thing  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  confer  happinefs,  have  been 
forced  to  feek  it  in  the  fhades  of  privacy.  Though 
they  poffeffed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were, 
therefore,  furrounded  by  men,  who  confidered  it 
as  their  chief  intereft  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  that  might  offend  their  eafe  or  interrupt  their 
pleafure,  they  have  foon  felt  the  languors  of 
fatiety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to  purfue 
the  race  of  life  without  frequent  refpirations  of 
intermediate  folitude. 


To 


To  produce  this  difpofition,  nothing  appears 
requifite  but  quick  fenfibility  and  active  imagina- 
tion; for,  though  not  devoted  to  virtue  or  filence, 
the  man,  whofe  faculties  enable  him  to  make 
ready  comparifons  of  the  prefent  with  the  paft, 
•will  find  fuch  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame 
pleafures  and  troubles,  the  fame  expectations  and 
difappointments,  that  he  will  gladly  fnatch  an 
hour  of  retreat,  to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate  at 
large,  and  feek  for  that  variety  in  his  own  ideas, 
which  the  obje£ls  of  fenfe  cannot  afford  him. 

Nor  will  greatnefs,  or  abundance,  exempt  him 
from  the  importunities  of  this  defire,  fince,  if  he 
is  born  to  think,  he  cannot  reltrain  himfelf  from 
a  thoufand  enquiries  and  fpeculations,  which  he 
muft  purfue  by  his  own  reafon,  and  which  the 
fplendour  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder;  for 
thofe  who  are  moft  exalted  above  dependance  or 
controul,  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  fo  large  a 
tribute  of  their  time  to  cuftorn,  ceremony,  and 
popularity,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb, 
No  man  in  the  houfe  is  more  a  flave  than  the 
matter. 

s 

When  a  king  afked  Euclid,  the  mathematician, 
whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a 
more  compendious  manner?  he  anfwered,  that 

there 


there  was  no  royal  way  to  geometry.  Other 
things  may  be  feized  by  might,  or  purchafed  witfy 
money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by 
ftudy,  and  ftudy  to  be  profecuted  only  in  retire- 
ment. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  motives  which  have  had 
power  to  fequefter  kings  and  heroes  from  the 
crowds  that  foothed  them  with  flatteries,  or  infpi- 
rited  them  with  acclamations;  but  their  efficacy 
feems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and  to  operate 
little  upon  the  common  clafifes  of  mankind,  to 
whofe  conceptions  the  prefent  affemblage  of  things 
is  adequate,  and  who  feldom  range  beyond  thofe 
entertainments  and  vexations,  which  folicit  their 
attention  by  preffing  on  their  fenfes. 

But  there  is  an  univerfal  reafon  for  fome  ftated 
intervals  of  folitude,  which  the  initiations  of  the 
church  call  upon  me,  now  efpecially,  to  mention; 
a  reafon  which  extends  as  wide  as  moral  duty,  or 
the  hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and 
which  ought  to  influence  all  ranks  of  life,  and  all 
degrees  of  intellect;  fince  none  can  imagine  them- 
felves  not  comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but 
fuch  as  determine  to  fet  their  Maker  at  defiance 
by  obftinate  wickedoefs,  or  whofe  enthufiafiic 
fecurity  of  his  approbation  places  them  above  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  ordinances,  and  all  human  means  of  im- 
provement. 

The  great  talk  of  him  who  conduces  his  life  by 
the  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future 
predominate  over  the  prefent,  to  imprefs  upon 
his  mind  fo  ftrong  a  fenfe  of  the  importance  of 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  promifed  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
punifhment  denounced  againft  crimes,  as  may 
overbear  all  the  temptations  which  temporal  hope 
or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  enable  him  to 
bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  forrow,  to  turn 
away  at  one  time  from  the  allurements  of  ambi- 
tion, and  pufh  forward  to  another  againft  the 
threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  Apoftle  repre- 
fents  our  paffage  through  this  ftage  of  our  exift- 
ence  by  images  drawn  from  the  alarms  and  folici- 
tude  of  a  military  life ;  for  we  are  placed  in  fuch 
a  ftate,  that  almofl  every  thing  about  us  confpires 
againft  our  chief  intereft.  We  are  in  danger 
from  whatever  can  get  pofleffion  of  our  thoughts; 
all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or  pleafure, 
has  a  tendency  to  obftruft  the  way  that  leads  to 
happinefs,  and  either  to  turn  us  afide,  or  retard 
our  progrefs. 

Our 


Our  fenfes,  our  appetites,  and  our  paflionsy  are 
our  lawful  and  faithful  guides,  in  mo.ft  things  that 
relate  folely  to  this  life ;  and,  therefore,  by  the 
hourly  neceffity  of  confulting  them,  we  gradually 
fink  into  an  implicit  fubmiffion,  and  habitual  con- 
fidence. Every  aQ.  of  compliance  with  their  mo-"- 
tions  facilitates  a  fecond  compliance,  every  new' 
ftep  towards  depravity  is  made  with  lefs  reluftance 
than  the  former,  and  thus  the  defcent  to  life 
merely  fenfual  is  perpetually  accelerated. 

The  fenfes  have  not  only  that  advantage  over 
confcience,  which  things  necefTary  muft  always 
have  over  things  chofen,  but  they  have  likev/ife  a 
kind  of  prefcription  in  their  favour.  We  feared 
pain  much  earlier  than  we  apprehended  guilt,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  fenfations  of  pleafure  be- 
fore we  had  capacities  to  be  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early 
eftablifhed,  and  inceflantly  increafmg,  it  muft  be 
remembered,  that  almoft  every  man  has,  in  fome 
part  of  his  life,  added  new  ftrength  by  a  voluntary 
or  negligent  fubjeftion  of  himfelf;  for  who  is  there 
that  has  not  inftigated  his  appetites  by  indulgence, 
or  fuffered  them  by  an  unrefifting  neutrality  to 
enlarge  their  dominion  and  multiply  their  de- 
mands? 

B  b  From 


From  the  perpetual  heceffity  of  confulting  the 
animal  faculties  in  our  provifion  for  this  life,  arifes 
the  difficulty  of  withftanding  their  impulfes,  even 
in  cafes  where  they  ought  to  be  of  no  weight;  for 
the  motions  of  fenfe  are  inftantaneous,  its  objefts 
ftrike  unfought,  we  are  accuftomed  to  follow  its 
directions,  and  therefore  often  fubmit  to  the  fen- 
tence  without  examining  the  authority  of  the 
judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philofophical  eftimate, 
that,  fuppofing  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in 
an  equipoife  between  the  pleafures  of  this  life  and 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  prefent  objecls  more  fre- 
quently falling  into  the  fcale,  would  in  time  pre- 
ponderate, and  that  our  regard  for  an  invifible 
ftate  would  grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  at  laft 
it  would  lofe  all  its  activity,  and  become  abfo- 
lutely  without  efFe£t. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is 
put  into  our  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer 
the  weight  to  either  fide.  The  motives  to  a  life 
of  holinefs  are  infinite,  not  lefs  than  the  favour  or 
anger  of  Omnipotence,  not  lefs  than  eternity  of 
happinefs  or  mifery.  But  thefe  can  only  influence 
our  conducl  as  they  gain  our  attention,  which  the 
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bufmefs  or  diverfions  of  the  world  are  always  call- 
ing off  by  contrary  attra&ions. 

The  great  art  therefore  'of  piety,  and  the  end 
for  which  all  the  rights  of  religion  feem  to  be  in- 
flituted,  is  the  perpetual  renovation  of  the  mo- 
tives to  virtue,  by  a  voluntary  employment  of 
our  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  excellence, 
its  importance,  and  its  neceffity,  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  frequently  and  more 
willingly  revolved,  gain  a  more  forcible  and  per- 
manent influence,  till  in  time  they  become  the 
reigning  ideas,  the  {landing  principles  of  aftion, 
and  the  teft  by  which  every  thing  propofed  to  the 
judgment  is  rejected  or  approved. 

This  is  that  conqueft  of  the  world  and  of  our- 
felves,  which  has  always  been  confidered  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  frequent  prayer,  fteady  refolutions, 
and  frequent  retirements  from  folly  and  vanity, 
from  the  cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys  of  intem- 
perance, from  the  lulling  founds  of  deceitful 
flattery,  and  the  tempting  fight  of  profperous 
wickednefs. 


B  b  2  AN 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

A  Difpute  having  long  fubfifted  in  a  gentleman's 
•L**  family,  between  the  maid  and  the  coachman, 
about  fetching  the  cream  for  breakfaft;  the  gen- 
tleman one  morning  called  them  both  before  him, 
that  he  might  hear  what  they  had  to  fay,  and  de- 
cide accordingly.  The  maid  pleaded,  that  the 
coachman  was  lounging  about  the  kitchen  the  beft 
part  of  the  morning,  yet  he  was  fo  ill-natured,  he 
would  not  fetch  the  cream  for  her,  notwithftanding 
he  faw  flie  had  not  a  moment  to  fpare.  The 
coachman  alleged  it  was  none  of  his  bufinefs.—- 
Very  well,  faid  the  mafter;  but  pray  what  do  you 
call  your  bufinefs?  To  take  care  of  the  horfes, 
and  clean  and  drive  the  coach,  replied  Jehu. — 
You  fay  right,  anfwered  the  mafter,  and  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  do  more  than  I  hired  you  for  j  but 
this  I  infift  on,  that  every  morning  before  break- 
faft. you  get  the  coach  ready,  and  drive  the  maid 
to  the  farmer's  for  milk;  aud  I  hope  you  will  al- 
low that  to  be  part  of  your  bufinefs. 


POPE's 


POPE'S  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

IT1  ATHER  of  All !  in  ev'ry  age, 
•*•     In  ev'ry  clime,  ador'd, 
By  faint,  by  favage,  and  by  fage, 
JEHOVAH,  JOVE,  or  LORD! 

Thou  Great  Firft  Caufe,  leaft  underftood 

Who  all  my  fenfe  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 

And  that  myfelf  am  blind.     . 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  eftate, 

To  fee  the  good  from  ill; 
And  binding  nature  faft  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  confcience  diclrates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  fhun, 

That,  more  than  heav'n  purfue. 

What  bleflings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 

Let  me  not  caft  away; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives, 

T'  enjoy  is  to  obey. 
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Yet  not  to  earth's  contracled  fpan 

Thy  goodnefs  let  me  bound, 
Or  think  Thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thoufand  worlds  are  round. 

Let  not  this  weak  unknowing  hand 

Prefume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  flay; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  from  foolifh  pride, 

Or  impious  difcontent, 
At  aught  thy  wifdom  has  deny'd, 

Or  aught  thy  goodnefs  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

T^o  hide  the  fault  I  fee ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  fhew, 

That  mercy  fhew  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  fo, 
Since  quicken'd  by  thy  breath; 

Olead 


O  lead  me  wberefoe'er  I  go, 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death. 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot; 

All  elfe  beneath  the  fan, 
Thou  know'ft  if  beft  beftow'd  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  Thee,  whofe  temple  is  all  fpace, 
Whofe  altar,  earth,  fea,  flues ! 

One  chorus  let  all  beings  raife! 
All  nature's  incenfe  rife ! 


ABSURDITY    OF 

HEREDITARY  PREJUDICES 

EXPOSED. 

SOME  perfons  believe  every  thing  that  their 
kindred,  their  parents,  and  their  tutors,  be- 
lieve. The  veneration  and  the  love  which  they 
have  for  their  anceftors,  incline  them  to  fwallow 
down  all  their  opinions  at  once,  without  examining 
what  truth  or  falfliood  there  is  in  them.  Men  take 
their  principles  by  inheritance,  and  defend  them 
as  they  would  their  eftates,  becaufe  they  are  born 
heirs  to  them.  1  freely  grant  that  parents  are 

appointed 
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appointed  by  God  and  nature  to  teach  VLB  all  the 
fentiments  and  pra6iices  of  our  younger  years; 
and  happy  are  thofe  whofe  parents  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  wifdom  and  truth.  I  grant  further, 
that  when  perfons  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
judge  for  themfelves,1  they  ought  to  examine  the 
opinions  of  their  parents  with  the  greateft  mo- 
defty,  and  with  an  humble  deference  to  their 
fuperior  character;  they  ought,  in  matters  perfectly 
dubious,  to  give  the  preference  to  their  parent's 
advice,  and  always  to  pay  them  the  firft  refpecl, 
nor  ever  depart  from  their  opinions  and  practices, 
till  reafon  and  confcience  make  it  necefTary.— - 
But  after  all,  it  is  poffible  that  parents  may  be 
miftaken,  and  therefore  reafon  and  fcripture  ought 
to  be  our  final  rules  of  determination  in  matters 
that  relate  to  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 


AN 

EVENING  ODE. 

VENING  now  from  purple  wings 

Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  me  brings; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 
Cooling  breezes  fhake  the  reed; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  ftream 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam; 

Near 
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Near  the  chequer'd  lonely  grove, 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  fecrets,  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  ftray! 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car, 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far; 
In  his  (lead,  the  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light; 
Light  that  feems  but  juft  to  mow 
Breads  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow; 
Let  us  now,  in  whifper'd  joy, 
Evening's  (ilent  hours  employ, 
Silence  beft,  and  confcious  fliades, 
Pleafe  the  hearts  that  love  invades; 
Other  pleafures  give  them  pain, 
Lovers  all  but  love  difdain. 


The  WORLD  never  known  but  by  a  Change 
of  FORTUNE. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    MELISSA. 

BORN  to  a  large  fortune,   and  bred  to  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  arts  which  are  fuppofed 
to  accomplifh  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  perfon  of 
a  woman.     To  thefe  attainments,  which  cuftom 
Cc  and 


and  education  almoft  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
fome  voluntary  acquifitions  by  the  ufe  of  books, 
and  the  converfation  of  that  fpecies  of  men  whom 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  and  aver- 
fion,  under  the  name  of  fcholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  order  of 
beings,  not  fo  much  wifer  than  ourfelves,  but  that 
they  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  know- 
ledge, and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  own 
character  by  cowardly  fubmiflion,  than  to  over- 
bear or  opprefs  us  with  their  learning  or  their  wit. 

From  thefe  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  fomething  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellifhed  with  elegancy,  and 
foftened  by  modefty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  converfation;  and  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  bookifli  part  of  the  world,  I 
derived  many  principles  of  judgment  and  maxims 
of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon 
myfeJf  the  general  regard  in  every  place  of  con- 
courfe  or  pleafure.  My  opinion  was  the  great 
rule  of  approbation;  my  remarks  were  remem- 
bered by  thofe  who  delired  the  fecond  degree  of 
fame;  my  mien  was  ftudied  ;  my  drefs  was  imita- 
ted ;  my  letters  were  handed  from  one  family  to 
another,  and  read  by  thofe  who  copied  them  as 
fent  to  themfelves;  my  vifits  were  folicited  as  ho- 
nours; 
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nours;  and  multitudes  boafted  of  an  intimacy  with 
Melifia,  who  had  only  feen  me  by  accident,  and 
whofe  familiarity  had  never  proceeded  beyond  th£ 
exchange  of  a  compliment,  or  return  of  a  courtefy . 

I  fhall  make  no  fcruple  of  confefling  that  I  was 
pleafed  with  this  univerfal  veneration,  becaufe  I 
always  confidered  it  as  paid  to  my  intrinfic  qua- 
lities and  infeparal^le  merit,  and  very  eafily  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my 
fuperiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my  glafs,  I 
faw  youth  and  beauty,  with  health  that  might  give 
me  reafon  to  hope  their  continuance.  When  I 
examined  my  mind,  I  found  fome  ftrength  of 
judgment  and  fertility  of  fancy;  and  was  told  that 
every  aclion  was  grace,  and  that  every  accent 
was  perfuafion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  patted  like  a  continual 
triumph,  amidft  acclamations,  and  envy,  and 
courtfhip,  and  carefles.  To  pleafe  Melifla  was 
the  general  ambition,  and  every  ftratagem  of  art- 
ful flattery  was  pra61ifed  upon  me.  To  be  flattered 
is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our  praifes 
are  not  believed  by  thofe  who  pronounce  them ; 
for  they  prove,  at  leaft,  our  power,  and  fhew  that 
our  favour  is  valued,  fince  it  is  purchafed  by  the 
meanncfs  of  falfehood.  But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer 
C  c  2  is 
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is  not  often  detected,  for  an  boneft  mind  is  not  apt 
to  fufpeft,  and  no  one  exerts  the  power  of  difcern- 
thent  with  much  vigour  when  felf-love  favours  the 
deceit. 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dif- 
trajEtion  of  my  thoughts  by  new  fchemes  of  plea- 
fure,  prevented  me  from  liftening  to  any  of  thofe 
who  croud  in  multitudes  to  giffe  girls  advice,  and 
kept  me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my  twenty- 
feventh  year;  when,  as  I  was  towering  in  all  the 
pride  of  unconteited  excellency,  with  a  face  little 
impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  fai- 
lure of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money  was  placed, 
reduced  me  to  a  frugal  competency,  which  al- 
lowed little  beyond  neatnefs  and  independence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any 
outrages  of  forrow  or  pufillanimity  of  dejection. 
Indeed  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  loft,  for 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  fud- 
denly  enter  my  imagination  that  MelifTa  could 
fink  beneath  her  eftablifhed  rank,  while  her  form 
and  her  mind  continued  the  fame;  that  (lie  mould 
ceafe  to  raife  admiration  but  by  ceafing  to  deferve 
it,  or  feel  any  ftroke  but  from  the  hand  of  time. 


It 
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It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  lofs, 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  fame  ap- 
pearances, with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  for-, 
tune;  but  I  was  not  fo  far  funk  in  my  own  efteem. 
as  to  fubmit  to  the  bafenefs  of  fraud,  or  to  defire 
any  other  recommendation  than  fenfe  and  virtue. 
I  therefore  difmifTed  my  equipage,  and  thofe 
ornaments  which  were  become  unfuitable  to  my 
condition,  and  appeared  among  thofe  with  whom 
I  ufed  to  converfe  with  lefs  glitter,  but  with  equal 
fpirit. 

I  found  my felf  received  at  every  vifit,  with  for- 
row  beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamity  in 
which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained  with 
condolence  and  confolation,  fo  frequently  repeat- 
ed, that  my  friends  plainly  confuhed,  rather  their 
own  gratification,  than  my  relief.  Some  from 
that  time  refufed  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore, 
without  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  vifits:  fome 
vifited  me,  but  after  a  longer  interval  than  ufual, 
and  every  return  was  (till  with  more  delay;  nor 
did  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to  intro- 
duce the  mention  of  my  misfortunes, — to  compare 
my  prefent  and  former  condition;  to  tell  me  how 
much  it  muft  trouble  me  to  want  the  fplendour 
which  I  became  fowell,  to  look  at  pleafures  which 
I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  fink  to  a  level 

with 


with  thofe  by  \vhom  I  had  been  confidered  as 
moving  in  a  higher  fphere,  and  who  had  hitherto 
approached  me  with  reverence  and  fubmiffion, 
which  I  was  now  no  longer  to  expeft. 

Obfervations  like  thefe  are  commonly  nothing 
better  than  covert  infults,  which  ferve  to  give  vent 
to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  now  and 
then  imprudently  uttered  by  honefty  and  benevo- 
lence, and  inflift  pain  where  kindnefs  is  intended. 
I  will,  therefore,  fo  far  mention  my  antiquated 
claim  to  politenefs,  as  to  venture  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  rule, — that  no  one  ought  to  remind  ano- 
ther of  misfortunes  of  which  the  fuflPerer  does  not 
complain,  and  which  there  are  no  means  propofed 
of  alleviating.  You  have  no  right  to  excite 
thoughts  which  necefTarily  give  pain  whenever 
they  return,  and  which  perhaps  might  not  have 
revived  but  by  abfurd  and  unfeafonable  com- 
paffion. 

My  endlefs  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew, without  raifing  any  emotions.  The  greater 
part  had  indeed  always  profeffed  to  court,  as  it  is 
termed,  upon  the  fquare,  had  enquired  my  for- 
tune, and  offered  fettlements.  Thefe  had  un- 
doubtedly a  right  to  retire  without  cenfure,  fince 
they  had  openly  treated  for  money,  as  neceffary 
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to  their  happinefs,  and  who  can  tell  how  little  they 
wanted  any  other  portion  ?  I  have  always  thought 
the  clamours  of  women  unreafonable,  who  imagine 
themfelves  injured,  becaufe  the  men  who  followed 
them,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  greater  fortune, 
reject  them  when  they  are  difcovered  to  have  lefs. 
I  have  never  known  any  lady,  who  did  not  think 
wealth  a  title  to  fome  ftipulations  in  her  favour ; 
and  furely  what  is  claimed  by  the  poGTeflion  of 
money  is  juftly  forfeited  by  its  lofs.  She  that  has 
once  demanded  a  fettlement  has  allowed  the  im- 
portance of  fortune;  and  when  me  cannot  fhew 
pecuniary  merit,  why  mould  me  think  her  cheap- 
ener  obliged  to  purchafe? 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degrada- 
tion, is  the  lofs  of  that  influence  which  I  had  al- 
ways exerted  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  in  the  defence 
of  innocence,  and  the  affertion  of  truth.  I  now 
find  my  opinions  flighted,  my  fentiments  criticifed, 
and  ray  arguments  oppofed  by  thofe  that  ufed  to 
liften  to  me  without  reply,  and  druggie  to  be  firft 
in  expreffing  their  conviction. 

The  female  difputants  have  wholly  thrown  off 
my  authority,  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my 
reafons  by  an  appeal  to  the  fcholars  that  happened 
to  be  prefent,  the  wretches  are  certain  to  pay  their 

court 
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court  by  facrificing  me  and  ray  fyftem  to  a  finer 
gown,  and  I  am  every  hour  infulted  with  contra- 
diction by  cowards,  who  could  never  find  till 
lately  that  Melifla  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  perfons  only  whom  I  cannot 
charge  with  having  changed  their  conduct  with  my 
change  of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate,  who 
has  pafled  his  life  in  the  duties  of  his  profeflion, 
with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge  and  piety ; 
the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  dragoons.  The 
parfon  made  no  difficulty  in  the  height  of  my  ele- 
vation to  check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and  inftruft 
me  when  I  blundered;  and  if  there  is  any  altera- 
tion, he  is  now  more  timorous,  left  his  freedom 
fhould  be  thought  rudenefs.  The  foldier  never 
paid  me  any  particular  addrefles,  but  very  rigidly 
obferved  all  the  rules  of  politenefs,  which  he  is 
now  fo  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever  he  ferves 
the  tea,  he  obftinately  carries  me  the  firft  dim,  in 
defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whifpers  of  the  table. 


SUCCESS- 


PHE  dreadful  mafTacres  in  South-America,  by 
•*•  which  millions  of  poor  Indians,  *  the  gendell 
children  of  the  fun/  were  favagely  extirpated, 
have  rendered  the  Spanifh  name  deteftable  on  that 
vaft  continent.  One  of  the  Generals  of  this  na- 
tion, however,  was  not  infenfible  to  the  kindly 
dictates  of  humanity.  He  was  defirous  to  fpare 
the  effufion  of  blood,  and  to  owe  his  conqueit  to 
the  more  innocent  arts  of  flratagem.  With  this 
view  he  propofed  to  the  chiefs  of  certain  nations 
who  adored  the  fun,  that  either  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  which  appeared  to  be  vifibly  pro- 
tected by  heaven,  fhould  reign  over  the  other, 
who,  moreover,  fhould  embrace  their  religion;  that 
the  Americans  therefore  fhould  implore  the  aifift- 
ance  of  the  fun,  while  the  Spaniards  mould  befeech 
the  protection  of  the  Invifible  but  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  adored  as  Lord  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
whole  world.  This  being  confented  to,  the  next 
day  the  Spanifh  General  allured  the  American 
Chiefs,  that  he  had  been  praying  to  the  true  God 
to  obfcure  the  fplendor  of  that  great  luminary, 
which  his  enemies  worfhipped,  that  by  fuch  a  fig- 
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nal  miracle  he  might  fubdue  them  to  his  laws,  and 
tcrthe  dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  two 
hours,  added  the  crafty  Spaniaid,  this  will  cer- 
tainly be!  He  knew  that  there  would  be  an 
eclipieprecifely  at  that  time,  and  the  poor  Indians, 
not  having  the  leait  idea  of  aftronomy,  were  fo 
aftonifhed  to  find  the  prediction  of  the  Spaniards 
fulfilled,  that  from  that  moment  they  hefitated  not 
to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment of  Spain. 


ANECDOTE. 

AS  the  late  Dean  Swift  was  once  upon  a  jour- 
ney, attended  by  a  fervant,  they  put  up  at 
an  inn,  where  they  lodged  all  night;  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Dean  calling  for  his  boots,  the  fervant  im- 
mediately took  them  to  him;  when  the  Dean  faw 
them,  How  is  this,  Tom,  fays  he,  my  boots  are 
not  cleaned?  No,  Sir,  replied  Tom,  as  you  are 
going  to  ride,  I  thought  they  would  foon  be  dirty 
again.  Very  well,  faid  the  Dean,  go  and  get  the 
horfes  ready.  In  the  mean  time  the  Dean  ordered 
the  landlord  to  let  his  man  have  no  breakfaii. — 
When  the  fervant  returned,  the  Dean  afked  if  the 
horfes  were  ready?  Yes,  Sir,  fays  the  fervant; 
Go  bring  them,  faid  the  Dean.  I  have  not  had 
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my  breakfaft  yet,  Sir,  faid  Tom.  Oh,  no  matter 
for  that,  fays  the  Dean,  if  you  had  it  you  would 
foon  be  hungry  again.  They  mounted  and  rode 
off;  as  they  rode,  the  Dean  pulled  a  book  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  fell  to  reading.  A  gentleman  met 
them,  and  feeing  the  Doftor  reading,  was  not  wil- 
ling to  difturb  him,  but  paffed  by  till  he  met  the 
fervant.  Who  is  that  gentleman,  faid  he  to  the 
fervant?  It. is  my  mafter,  Sir,  faid  T om.  I  know 
that,  you  blockhead,  faid  the  gentleman,  but 
where  are  you  going?  We  are  going  to  heaven, 
Sir,  fays  Tom.  How  do  you  know  that?  faid  the 
gentleman.  Becaufe  I  am  falling,  and  my  matter 
is  praying,  Sir,  fo  I  think  we  are  in  the  right  road 
to  that  place. 


BETTY  BROOM's  HISTORY. 

I  AM  a  poor  girl.     I  was  bred  in  the  country  at 
a  charity-ichool,  maintained  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  wealthy  neighbours.      The   ladies,   our 
patroneffes,  vifited  us  from  time  to  time,  examined 
how  we   were   taught,  and    faw  that   our  clothes 
were  clean.     We  lived  happily  enough,  and  were 
in(lru6led  to  be  thankful  to  thofe  at  whofe  coft  we 
were  educated.     I  was  always  the  favourite  of  my 
rniftrefs;  me  ufed  to  call  me  to  read  and  fhew  my 
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copy-book  to  all  ftrangers,  who  never  difmiffed 
me  without  a  commendation,  and  very  feldom 
without  a  milling. 

At  lad  the  chief  of  our  fubfcribers,  having  pafs- 
ed  a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  of  an 
opinion  new  and  ftrange  to  the  whole  country.— 
She  held  it  little  lefs  than  criminal  to  teach  poor 
girls  to  read  and  write.  They  who  are  born  to 
poverty,  me  faid.  are  born  to  ignorance,  and  will 
•work  the  harder  the  lefs  they  know.  She  told  her 
friends  that  London  was  in  confufion  by  the  info- 
lence  of  fervants— that  fcarcely  a  wench  was  to 
be  got  for  all  work,  fmce  education  had  made  fuch 
numbers  of  fine  ladies,  that  nobody  would  now 
accept  a  lower  title  than  that  of  a  waiting-maid, 
or  fomething  that  might  qualify  her  to  wear  laced 
fhoes  and  long  ruffies,  and  to  fit  at  work  in  the 
parlour  window.  But  me  was  refolved,  for  her 
part,  to  fpoil  no  more  girls ;  thofe  who  were  to- 
live  by  their  hands,  mould  neither  read  nor  write 
out  of  her  pocket;  the  world  was  bad  enough  al- 
ready, and  flic  would  have  no  part  in  making  it 
worfe. 

She  was  for  a  fhort  time  warmly  oppofed;  but 
fhe  perfevered  in  her  notions,  and  withdrew  her 
fubfcription.  Few  liften  without  a  defire  of  con- 
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vi&ion  to  thofe  who  advife  them  to  fpare  their 
money.  Her  example  and  her  arguments  gained 
ground  daily,  and  in  lefs  than  a  year  the  whole 
parifh  was  convinced,  that  the  nation  would  be 
ruined  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to 
read  and  write. 

Our  fchool  was  now  diffblved;  my  miflrefs 
kiffed  me  when  we  parted,  and  told  >ne,  that,  bong 
old  and  helplefs,  me  could  not  affift  me,  advifed 
me  to  feek  a  fervice,  and  charged  me  not  to  for- 
get what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  fcholarfhip,  which  had  hi- 
therto recommended  me  to  favour,  was,  by  the 
adherents  to  the  new  opinion,  confidered  as  a 
crime;  and,  when  I  offered  my  felf  to  any  miflrefs, 
I  had  no  other  anfwer  than,  Sure,  child,  you  would 
not  work ;  hard  work  is  not  Jit  for  a  penwoman  ; — a 
Jcrubbing-bru/h  would  ff  oil  your  hand,  child. 

I  could  not  live  at  home;  and  while  I  was  con- 
fidering  to  what  I  mould  betake  me,  one  of  the 
girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  fchool  to  London, 
came  down  in  a  filk  gown,  and  told  her  acquain- 
tance how  well  me  lived,  what  fine  things  me  faw, 
and  what  great  wages  fhe  received.  I  refolved  to 
try  my  fortune,  and  took  my  paffage  in  the  next 
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Peek's  waggon  to  London.  I  had  no  fnares  laid 
for  me  at  ray  arrival,  but  came  fafe  to  a  fitter  of 
my  miftrefs,  who  undertook  to  get  me  a  place.-— 
She  knew  only  the  families  of  mean  tradefmen ; 
and  I  having  no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifi- 
cations, was  willing  to  accept  the  firft  offer. 

My  firft  miftrefs  was  wife  of  a  working  watch- 
maker, who  earned  more  than  was  fufRcient  to 
keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty;  but  it  was 
their  conftant  practice  to  hire  a  chaifeon  Sunday, 
and  fpend  half  the  wages  of  the  week  on  Rich- 
mond-hill; on  Monday  he  commonly  lay  half  in 
bed,  and  fpent  the  other  half  in  merriment;  Tuef- 
day  and  Wednefday  con  fumed  the  reft  of  his 
money;  and  three  days  every  week  were  patted 
in  extremity  of  want  by  us  who  were  left  at  home, 
•while  my  matter  lived  on  truft  at  an  alehoufe. — 
You  may  be  fure  that  of  the  fufferers  the  maid 
fuffcrcd  moft,  and  I  left  them  afier  three  months, 
rather  than  be  ftarved.  • 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There  was 
no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in  perpetual 
luxury.  My  miftrefs  was  a  diligent  woman,  and 
rofe  early  in  the  morning  to  fet  the  journeymen 
to  work;  my  matter  was  a  man  much  beloved  by 
his  neighbours,  and  fat  at  one  club  or  other  every 
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night.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  on  my  matter  at 
night,  and  on  my  miftrefs  in  the  morning;  he  fel- 
dom  came  home  before  two,  and  fhe  rofe  at  five. 
I  could  rfo  more  live  without  fleep  than  without 
food,  and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out 
for  another  fervant. 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linendraper's,  who 
had  fix  children.  My  miilrefs,  when  I  firfl  en- 
tered the  houfe,  informed  me,  that  I  mud  never 
contradict  the  children,  nor  fufFer  them  to  cry. — 
I  had  no  defire  to  offend,  and  readily  promifed  to 
do  my  beft.  But  when  I  gave  them  their  break- 
faft,  I  could  not  help  all  firft;  when  I  was  playing 
with  one  in  my  lap,  I  was  forced  to  keep  the  reft 
in  expectation.  That  which  was  not  gratified  al- 
ways refented  the  injury  with'  a  loud  outcry,  which 
put  my  miftrefs  in  a  fury  at  me,  and  procured 
fugar-plumbs  to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  fix 
children  quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous, 
and  was  therefore  difmifled,  as  a  girl  honeft,  but 
not  good-natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty  fhop 
of  remnants,  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  qualified 
to  make  a  bill,  or  keep  a  book;  and  being  there- 
fore often  called  at  a  bufy  time,  to  fcrve  the  cuf- 
tomers,  cxpcfled  that  I  fhonld  now  be  happy,  in 
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proportion  as  I  was  ufeful.  But  my  miftrefs  ap- 
propriated every  day  part  of  the  profit  to  fome 
private  ufe,  and,  as  fhe  grew  bolder  in  her  theft, 
at  laft  dedu&ed  fuch  fums,  that  my  mafter  began 
to  wonder  how  he  fold  fo  much,  and  gained  fo 
little.  She  pretended  to  aflift  his  enquiries,  and 
began,  very  gravely,  to  hope  that  Betty  was  ho- 
neft,  and  yet  thofe  {harp  girls  were  apt  to  be  light 
fingered.  You  will  believe  that  I  did  not  ftay 
there  much  longer. 

Having  left  the  laft  place  in  hafte  to  avoid  the 
charge  or  the  fufpicion  of  theft,  I  had  not  fecured 
another  fervice,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  lodg- 
ing in  a  back  ftreet.  I  had  now  got  good  clothes. 
The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  oppofite  to 
mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered  to  take  care 
of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I  went  round  to 
my  acquaintance  to  enquire  for  a  miltrefs.  I 
knew  not  why  fhe  was  fo  kind,  nor  how  I  could 
recompence  her;  but  in  a  few  days  1  miffed  fome. 
of  my  linen,  went  to  another  lodging,  and  refolved 
not  to  have  another  friend  in  the  next  garret. 

In  fix  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the  houfe 
of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whofe  fon  was  his  ap- 
prentice. The  young  gentleman  ufed  to  fit  late  at 
the  tavern  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
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and  I  was  ordered  by  my  miflrefs  to  let  him  in 
filently  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and  to  be 
very  careful  to  take  away  his  candle.  The  hours 
which  I  was  obliged  to  watch,  whilft  the  reft  of  the 
family  was  in  bed,  I  confidered  as  fupernumerary, 
and. having  no  bufinefs  afligned  for  them,  thought 
myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpend  them  my  own  way;  I 
kept  myfelf  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  fome 
time  liked  my  ftate  the  better  for  this  opportunity 
of  reading.  At  laft  the  upper-maid  found  my 
book,  and  (hewed  it  to  my  miftrefs,  who  told  me 
that  wenches  like  me  might  fpend  their  time  bet- 
ter; that  (he  never  knew  any  of  the  readers  that 
had  good  defigns  in  their  heads;  that  flie  could 
always  find  fomething  elfe  to  do  with  her  time, 
than  to  puzzle  over  books;  and  did  not  like  that 
fuch  a  fine  lady  fhould  fit  up  for  her  young  matter. 

This  was  the  firft  time  that  I  found  or  thought 
it  criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I 
was  difmifled  decently,  left  I  fhould  tell  tales,  and 
had  a  fmall  gratuity  above  my  wages. 

I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  finall  for- 
tune. This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  mv  life; 
my  miftrefs,  for  whom  public  diverfions  were  too 
expenfive,  fpent  her  time  with  books,  and  was 
pleafed  to  find  a  maid  who  could  partake  of  hcv 
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amufements.  I  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  trial  I 
might  have  time  in  the  afternoon  to  read  or  liften, 
and  was  fuffered  to  tell  my  opinion,  or  exprefs  my 
delight.  Thus  fifteen  months  ftole  a\f  ay,  in  which 
I  did  not  repine  that  I  was  born  to  fervitude. — 
But  a  burning  fever  feized  my  miftrefs,  of  whom 
I  (hall  fay  no  more  than  that  her  fervant  wept 
upon  her  grave. 

I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury,  which  made  me 
very  unfit  for  another  place,  and  was  rather  too 
delic?te  for  the  converfation  of  a  kitchen;  fo  that 
when  I  was  hired  into  the  family  of  an  Eaft-India 
Direelor,  my  behaviour  was  fo  different,  as  they 
faid,  from  that  of  a  common  fervant,  that  they 
concluded  me  a  gentlewoman  in  difguife,  and 
turned  me  out  in  three  weeks,  on  fufpicion  of  fome 
defign  which  they  could  not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obftru£tion  from 
my  new  accomplimments,  and  was  hired  under 
the  houfekecpcr  in  a  fplendid  family.  Here  I  was 
too  wife  for  the  maids,  and  too  nice  for  the  foot- 
man; yet  I  might  have  lived  on  without  much 
uneafinefs,  had  not  my  miftrefs,  the  houfekeeper, 
who  ufed  to  employ  me  in  buying  necefFaries  for 
the  family,  found  a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one 
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day's  expences.  I  fuppofe  it  did  not  quite  agree 
with  her  own  book,  for  fhe  fiercely  declared  her 
refolution,  that  there  fhould  be  no  pen  and  ink  in 
that  kitchen  but  her  own. 

She  ha^l  the  juftice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to 
injure  my  reputation;  and  I  was  eaiily  admitted 
into  another  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
my  bufinefs  was  to  fweep  the  rooms  and  make  the 
beds.  Here  I  was,  for  fome  time,  the  favourite 
of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  woman,  who  could  not 
bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  in  the  attend- 
ance of  a  young  woman  of  fome  education.  Mrs. 
Simper  loved  a  'novel,  though  fhe  could  not  read 
hard  words,  and  therefore,  when  her  lady  was 
abroad,  we  always  laid  hold  on  her  books.  At 
laft  my  abilities  became  fo  much  celebrated,  that 
the  houfe-fteward  ufed  to  employ  me  in  keeping 
his  accounts.  Mrs.  Simper  then  found  out  that 
my  faucinefs  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  that  no- 
body could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  room  well  fwept  fince  Betty  Broom 
came  into  the  houfe. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  confumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.     I  at- 
tended her  four  years,  and  though  file  was  never 
pleafed,  yet  when  I  declared  my  refolution   to 
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leave  her,  flie  burft  inlo  tears,  and  told  me  that  I 
mud  hear  the  peevifhnefs  of  a  Tick-bed,  and  I 
would  find  my  felf  remembered  in  her  will.  I  com- 
plied, and  a  codicil  was  added  in  my  favour;  but 
in  lefs  than  a  week,  when  I  fet  her  gruel  before 
her,  I  laid  the  fpoon'on  the  left  fide,  and  (he  threw 
her  will  into  the  fire.  In  two  days  file  made  ano- 
ther, which  me  burnt  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe 
me  could  not  eat  her  chicken.  A  third  was  made 
and  deftroyed,  becaufe  me  heard  a  moufe  within 
the  wainfcot,  and  was  fure  that  I  mould  fuflfer  her 
to  be  carried  away  alive.  After  this  I  was  for 
forme  time  out  of  favour;  but  as  her  illnefs  grew 
upon,  her,  refentment  and  fu-llennefs  gave  way  to 
kinder  femimcnts.  She  died  and  left  me  five 
hundred  pounds;  with  this  fortune  I  am  going  to 
fettle  in  my  native  parifh,  where  I  refolve  to  fpend 
fome  hours  every  day  in  teaching  poor  girls  to 
read  and  write. 


S 


IR  Walter  Raleigh,  difcourfing  with  fome 
friends,  in  the  Tower,  of  Happinefs,  urged, 
that  it  was  not  only  a  freedom  from  difeafcs  and 
pains  of  the  body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vexation 
of  fpiiU;  not  only  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  fcnfe, 
but  peace  of  confidence,  and  inward  tranquillity. 

And 


And  this  happinefs,  fo  fuitable  to  the  immortality 
of  our  fouls,  and  the  eternal  ftate  we  muft  live  in, 
is.  only  to  be  met  with  in  Religion. 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE   DUKE   OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

TN  the  year  1718.  Dry  den's  «  All  for  Love,'  was 
-*•  performed  for  the  amufement  of  the  old  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  perfons  of  fafhion.  Among 
the  learned  who  were  prefent,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Bifhop  Hoadly,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Lady  Bateman,  who  was  the  Duke's  favourite 
grandchild,  and  very  beautiful,  played  the  part 
of  Cleopatra  ;  her  Ladyihip  applied  in  vain  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele  for  a  prologue  on  that  extraordi- 
nary occafion.  Bifhop  Hoadly,  perceiving  her 
anxiety,  on  retiring  at  bed-time,  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  in  the  morning  delivered  to 
Lady  Bateman  a  prologue,  which  is  preferved  in 
Mr.  Duncombe's  collection  of*  Letters  t>v  feveral 
eminent  Perfons.'  Her  La<iyfhip  accordingly 
fpoke  it  in  the  evening;  and  the  compliments  in 
the  following  lines*  with  his  grand-daughter's  at- 
tention, 


tention,  being  as  acceptable  as  it  was  fudden — his 
Grace  burft  into  tears. 

EXTRACT. 

*  This  heap  of  ftones,  which  Blenheim's  palace 

-frame, 

'  Rofe  in  this  form  a  trophy  to  thy  name : 
'  This  heap  of  Hones  muft  crumble  into  fand; 
'  But  thy  great  name  mall  through  all  ages  Hand. 

*  In  fate's  dark  book  I  faw  thy  long-liv'd  name, 

*  And  thus  the  certain  prophecy  proclaim: — 

"  One  fhall  arife,*  who  will  thy  deeds  rehearfe, 
"  Not  in  arch'd  roof,  or  in  fufpended  verfe; 
"_  But  in  plain  annals  of  each  glorious  year; 
*;  With  pomp  of  truths  the  ftory  fhall  appear. 
"  Long  after  Blenheim's  walls  fhall  moulder'd  lie, 
"  Or,  blown  by  winds,  to  diftant  regions  fly, 
*'  By  him  fliall  thy  great  aclions  all  furvive, 
"  And  by  thy  name  fhall' his  be  taught  to  live." 

In  the  courfe  of  the  play,  Sir  Richard  Sreele, 
•who  fat  next  to  the  Bi'hop,  often  remarked  how 
well  Captain  Fifher,  WKO  p^yed  the  part  of  An- 
thony, performed  the  character;  and  the  Captain 
being  particularly  impaflioned  with  Lady  Bate- 

*  This  probably  alludes  to  Sir  Richard  Steelc's  intention 
cf  wrUing  a  Iliftory  of  the  Duke's  campaigns. 

man, 


man,  Sir  Richard  remarked — c  1  doubt  this  Fifh 
is  Flefh,  my  Lord.' 


ANECDOTE  OF   AN  ATTORNEY. 

A  Worthy  old  gentleman  in  the  country,  having 
•*•  ^  employed  an  attorney,  of  whom  he  had  a 
pretty  good  opinion,  to  do  fome  law  bufinefs  for 
him  in  London,  was  greatly  furprized  on  his 
coming  to  town,  and  demanding  his  bill  of  law  • 
charges,  to  find  that  it  amounted  to  at  leaft  three 
times  the  fum  he  expected.  The  honeft  attorney 
allured  him,  that  there  was  no  article  in  his  bill 
but  what  was  fair  and  reafonable.  Nay,  faid  the 
country  gentleman,  there's  one  of  them,  I  am  fure, 
cannot  be  fo,  for  you  have  fet  down  three  (hillings 
and  four-pence  for  going  to  South wark,  when 
none  of  my  bufinefs  lay  that  way;  pray  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that,  Sir  ?  Oh  !  Sir,  faid  he,  that 
was  for  fetching  the  turkey  and  chine  from  the 
carrier's,  that  you  fcnt  me  for  a  prefent  out  of 
the  country. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

MLe   Porter,    page  to  Lewis   XIV.  in  the 
•   Memoirs  of  the  French  Court,  informs  ur, 
that  there  was  an  old  Courtier,  then  living,  who 
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had  rofe  gradually  from  Page  to  the  Queen  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  to  be  an  affiftant  to  the  Favourite, 
and  in  time  fupplanted  himj  who,  after  thirty 
years,  and  numberlefs  changes,  was  difmified  with 
an  honourable  penfion,  and  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis. 
The  old  gentleman,  during  a  levere  illnefs,  con- 
feffed  to  a  Rev.  Court  Chaplain,  with  feeming 
contrition,  the  ways  and  means  he  had  fubmitted 
tp,  to  preferve  favour,  and  to  acquire  preferment. 
The  Rev.  Father  having  confidence  in  his  peni- 
tent, freely  acknowledged  the  great  limikmty  in 
their  proceedings  through  the  courfe  of  their  earth- 
ly progrefs,  though  not  with  equal  fuccefs,  or  he 
had  long  fince  been  Archbifliop;  palling  at  the; 
fame  time  a  modeft  compliment  on  the  venerable 
Courtier's  fuperior  judgment  and  perfeverance. — 
The  Knight  looking  fledfaftly  on  his  Reverence, 
faid,  "  from  fuch  fincere  confeflions,  mall  we  not 
prefume  to  abfolve  each  other,  without  juftly  in- 
curringthe  cenfure  of  the  Holy  Romifh  Church." 
The  good  Prieft's  zeal  not  exceeding  his  know- 
ledge, he  received  with  humility  a  lay  abfolution. 
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THE    INESTIMABLE 

VALUE  OF  TIME; 

VERY  hour  you  live  is  an  hour  given  you  to 
prepare  for  dying,  and  to  fave  a  foul.  If 
you  were  but  apprized  of  the  worth  of  your  own 
fouls,  you  would  better  know  the  worth  of  days 
and  hours,  and  of  every  paffing  moment;  for  they 
are  given  to  fecure  your  immortal  intereft,  and 
fave  a  foul  from  everlafting  mifery.  And  you 
would  be  zealous  and  importunate  in  the  prayer 
of  Mofes,  the  man  of  God,  upon  a  meditation  of 
the  fhortnefs  of  life,  Pf.  xc.  12.  "  So  teach  us  to 
number  our  days,  as  to  apply  our  hearts  to  wif- 
dom."  i.  e.  So  teach  us  to  confider  how  few  and 
uncertain  our  days  are,  that  \ve  may  be  truly 
wife  in  preparing  for  the  end  of  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vait  importance  to  be  ever 
ready  for  the  end  of  time,  ready  to  hear  this  aw- 
ful fentencc  confirmed  with  the  oath  of  the  glo- 
rious angel,  that  'time  (hall  be  no  longer.'  The 
terrors  or  the  comforts  of  a  dying- bed  depend 
upon  it:  the  folemn  and  decifive  voice  of  judg- 
ment depends  upon  it;  the  joys  and  the  forrows  of 
a  long  eternity  depend  upon  it: — Go  now,  care- 
Icfs  finncr,  and  in  the  view  of  fuch  things  as  thefe, 
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go  and  trifle  away  time  as  you  have  done  before; 
time,  that  invaluable  treafure:  go,  and  venture  the 
lofs  of  your  fouls,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven  and 
your  eternal  happinefs,  in  wafting  away  the  rem- 
nant of  hours  or  moments  of  life :  but  remember, 
the  awful  voice  of  the  angel  is  haftening  towards 
you,  and  the  found  is  juft  breaking  upon  you,  that 
'  time  fhall  be  no  longer/ 


ANECDOTE 

OF    FREDERIC    THE    GREAT, 
LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA* 

INE  time  the  King  rung  his  bell,  but  nobody 
coming,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  anti- 
chamber,  and  found  his  page  fleepingon  a  chair. 
In  going  to  wake  him,  he  perceived  a  written 
paper  hanging  out  of  his  pocket.  This  excited  his 
curiofity  and  attention;  he  drew  it  out  and  found 
it  to  be  a  letter  from  the  page's  mother,  wherein 
fhe  thanked  her  fon  for  his  kind  afliftance,  in  fend- 
ing her  part  of  his  wages;  for  which  heaven  would 
certainly  reward  him,  if  he  continued  his  faithful 
fervice  to  God  and  his  Majefty.  The  King 
\valked  foftly  back  to  his  apartment,  fetched  a 
roll  of  ducats,  and  flipped  it  with  the  letter  into 
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his  pocket  again.  Soon  after  he  rung  the  bell  fo 
hard  that  the  page  awoke,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance. "  Surely  you  Tiave  been  afleep,"  faid  the 
King.  The  boy  ftammered  part  of  an  excufe, 
and  part  of  a  confeffion;  and  in  his  corifufion, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  felt,  with  the 
greateft  furprife,  the  roll  of  ducats.  He  drew  it 
out,  trembling,  grew  pale,  and  flared  at  the  Mo- 
narch with  tears  ftarting  from  his  eyes,  and  unable 
to  utter  a  fyllable.  "  What  is  the  matter?"  faid 
the  King.  '  Alas !  your  Majefty,'  fobbed  the  page, 
falling  on  his  knees,  *  my  ruin  is  intended,  I  know 
nothing  of  this  money/  "  Why,"  faid  the  King, 
"  whenever  fortune  does  come,  me  comes  fleep- 
ing — you  may  fend  it  to  your  mother,  with  my 
compliments,  and  allure  her,  I  will  provide  for 
you  both."  The  unexpecled  joy  this  gave  the 
page,  is  beyond  defcription. 

This  very  fcene  has  produced  a  comedy,  en- 
titled <  The  Noble  Youth,'  by  Profcflbr  Engle. 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

LIFE   has  no  pleafure  higher  or  nobler  than 
that  of  Fricndfhip.     It  is  painful  to  confider 
that  this  fublime  enjoyment  may  be  impaired  or 
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deftroyed  by  innumerable  caufes,  and  that  there 
is  no  human  pofleffion  of  -which  the  duration  is 
lefs  certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  vefy  exalted  language,  of 
the  perpetuity  of  Friendship,  of  invincible  Con- 
llancy,  and  unalienable  Kindnefs;  and  fome 
examples  have  been  feen  of  men  who  have  con- 
tinued faithful  to  their  earlieft  choice,  and  whofe 
affection  has  predominated  over  changes  of  for* 
tune,  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

But  thefe  inftances  are  memorable  becaufe  they 
are  rare.  The  Friendfliip  which  is  to  be  prac- 
tifed  or  expected  by  common  mortals,  muft  take 
its  rife  from  mutual  pieafure,  and  muft  end  when 
the  power  ceafes  of  delighting  each  other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  by  which 
the  ardour  of  kindnefs  will  be  abated,  without 
criminal  bafenefsor  contemptible  inconllancy  on 
either  part.  To  give  pieafure  is  not  always  in  our 
power,  and  little  does  he  know  himfelf,  who  be- 
lieves that  he  can  be  always  able  to  receive  it. 

Thofc  who  would  gladly  pafs  their  days  toge- 
ther, may  be  feparated  by  the  different  courfe  of 
their  affairs ;  and  Fricndfhip,  like  love,  is  deitroyed 
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by  long  abfence,  though  it  may  be  increafed  by 
fhort  intermiffions.-~*What  we  have  miffed  long 
enough  tc  wan*  it,  we  vaK-e  more  when  it  is  re- 
gained; but  that  which  has  been  lod  till  it  is  for- 
gotten, will  be  found  at  laft  with  little  gladnefs, 
and  with  ftill  lefs  if  a  fubftuute  has  fupplied  the 
place.  A  man.  deprived  of  tne  companion  to 
whom  he  ufed  to  x-..-en  his  bofom.  and  with  whom 
he  fhared  the  hours  of  leifure  and  merriment,  feds 
the  day  at  firft  hanging  heavy  on  him;  his  diffi- 
culties opprefs.,  and  his  doubts  diftract  him;  he 
fees  time  come  and  go  without  his  wonted  grati- 
fication, and  all  is  fadnefs  within  and  folitudc 
about  him.  But  this  uneafinefs  never  lafts  long; 
necefilty  produces  expedients,  new  amufemeots 
are  difcovered.  and  new  converfation  is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  difappointcd, 
than  that  which  naturally  arifesin  the  mind  from 
the  profpect  of  meeting  an  old  friend,  after  long 
feparation.  We  expecl:  the  attraction  to  be  re- 
vived, and  the  coalition  to  be  renewed;  no  man 
confiders  how  much  alteration  time  has  made  in 
himfelf,  and  very  few  enquire  what  c fie 61  it  has 
had  upon  others.  The  firft  hour  convinces  them, 
that  the  pleafure  which  they  have  formerly  enjoy- 
ed, is  for  ever  at  an  er.d;  different  fcenes  have 
made  different  impreffions,  the  opinions  of  hoth 
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are  changed,  and  that  fimiHtude  of  manners  and 
fentiment  is  loft,  which  confirmed  them  both  in  the 
approbation  of  themfelves. 

Friendfhip  is  often  deftroyed  by  oppofition  of 
intereft,  not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  vifible 
jntereft,  which  the  defire  of  wealth  and  greatnefs 
forms  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thoufand  fecret  and 
flight  competitions,  fcarcely  known  to  the  mind 
upon  which  they  operate.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
man  without  fome  favourite  trifle  which  he  values 
above  greater  attainments,  fome  defire  of  petty 
praife  which  he  cannot  patiently  fuffer  to  be  fruf- 
trated.  This  minute  ambition  is  fometimes  croffed 
before  it  is  known.,  and  fometimes  defeated  by 
vanton  petulance;  but  fuch  attacks  are  feldom 
made  without  t^he  lofs  of  Friendship;  for  whoever 
has  once  found  the  vulnerable  part  will  always  be 
feared,  and  the  refentment  will  burn  on  in  fecret 
of  which  fhame  hinders  the  difcovery. 

This,  however,  is  a  (low  malignity,  which  a  wife 
man  will  obviate  as  inconfiftent  with  quiet,  and  a 
good  man  will  reprefs  as  contrary  to  virtue;  but 
human  happinefs  is  fometimes  violated  by  fome 
more  fuddcn  ftrokes. 
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A  difpute  begun  in  jeft,  upon  a  fubjeft  which  a 
moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with 
carelefs  indifference,  is  continued  by  the  defire 
of  conqueft,  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  op- 
pofition  rankles  into  enmity.  Againft  this  hafty 
mifchief  I  know  not  what  fecurity  can  be  obtained; 
men  will  be  fometimes  furprized  into  quarrels, 
and  though  they  might  both  haften  to  reconcili- 
ation, as  foon  as  their  tumult  had  fubfided,  yet 
two  minds  will  be  feldom  found  together,  which 
can  at  once  fubdue  their  difcontent,  or  immedi- 
ately enjoy  the  fweets  of  peace,  without  remem- 
bering the  wounds  of  the  conflict. 

Friendfhip  has  other  enemies.  Sufpicion  is 
always  hardening  the  cautious,  and  difguft  repel- 
ling the  delicate.  Very  (lender  differences  will 
fometimes  part  thofc  whom  long  reciprocation  of 
civility  or  beneficence  has  united.  Lonelove 
and  Ranger  retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  each  other,  and  returned  in  fix  weeks 
cold  and  petulant;  Ranger's  pleafure  was  to  walk 
in  the  fields,  and  Lonelove's  to  fit  in  a  bower; 
each  had  complied  with  the  other  in  his  turn,  and 
each  was  angry  that  compliance  had  been  exacted. 

The  mod  fatal  difeafc  of  friendship  is  gradual 
decay,  or  diflike  hourly  incrcafed  by  caufes  too 
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(lender  for  complaint,  and  too  numerous  for 
removal.  Thole  who  are  angry  may  be  recon- 
ciled; thole  who  have  been  injured  may  receive 
a  recompence;  but  \vhen  the  defire  of  pleafing, 
and  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed,  are  filently  diminifh- 
ed,  the  renovation  of  friendmip  is  hopelefs;  as 
when  the  vital  powers  fink  into  languor,  there  is 
no  longer  any  ufe  of  the  phyfician. 


A  HYMN. 

OUR  God  is  the  Father  of  all, 
The  Father  of  mercies  and  love  ; 
He  pities  the  works  of  his  hands, 

Though  he  reigns  in  the  heavens  above. 

Not  a  fparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground 
Without  his  permiflion  and  care; 

From  fuch  a  kind  Father  and  Friend, 
Then  what  have  his  children  to  fear? 

We've  nothing  to  fear  but  from  fin, 
It  is  fin  that  difpleafes  our  God; 

When  we  difobey  his  commands, 
Like  a  Father  he  ufes  the  rod. 
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TO    HER 

FEMALE  ACQUAINTANCE, 

LATELY    MARRIED. 

T  TEAR,  Peggy,  fince  the  fingle  ftate 

•••  •*•  You've  left,  and  chofe  yourfelf  a  mate, 

Since  metamorphos'd  to  a  wife, 

And  blifs  or  woe  infur'd  for  life; 

A  friendly  mufe  the  way  would  mow, 

To  gain  the  blifs,  and  mifs  the  woe: 

But  firft  of  all  I  muft  fuppofe 

You've  with  mature  reflection  chofe; 

And  this  premis'd,  I  think  you  may 

Here  find  to  married  blifs  the  way. 

Small  is  the  province  of  a  wife, 
And  narrow  is  her  fphere  of  life; 
Within  that  fphere  to  move  aright, 
Should  be  her  principal  delight; 
To  guide  the  houfe  with  prudent  care. 
And  properly  to  fpend  and  fpare; 
To  make  her  hufband  bleQ>  the  clay 
He  gave  his  liberty  away; 
To  form  the  infant's  tender  mind; 
Thcfe  are  the  talks  to  wives  uilign'd: 
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never  think  domeftic  care 
Beneath  the  province  of  the  fair, 
But  daily  thofe  affairs  infpeft, 
That  nought  be  wafted  through  negleft: 
Be  frugal  plenty  round  you  feen, 
And  always  keep  the  golden  mean. 

Be  always  clean,  but  feldom  fine, 
Let  decent  neatnefs  round  you  fhine: 
If  once  fair  decency  be  fled, 
Love  foon  deferts  the  genial  bed. 

The  early  days  of  wedded  life 
Are  oft  o'ercaft  with  childifh  ftrife; 
But  be  it  your  peculiar  care 
To  keep  that  feafon  bright  and  fair; 
For  then's  the  time,  by  gentle  art, 
To  fix  your  empire  in  his  heart; 
With  kind  obliging  carriage  drive 
To  keep  the  lamp  of  love  alive: 
For  mould  it  through  negle£l  expire, 
No  art  again  can  light  the  fire. 

To  charm  his  reafon,  drefs  your  mind, 
Till  love  mall  be  with  friendfhip  join'd; 
Rais'd  on  that  bafis  'twill  endure, 
From  Time  and  Death  itfelf  fecure. 
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Be  fure  you  ne'er  for  power  contend, 
Nor  feek  by  tears  to  gain  your  end  ; 
Molt  times  thofe  tears  which  cloud  our  eyes, 
From  pride  and  obftinacy  rife: 
Heaven  gave  to  man  fuperior  fway, 
Then  heaven  and  him  at  once  obey. 

Let  fullen  frowns  your  brows  ne'er  cloud, 
Be  always  cheerful — never  loud: 
Let  trifles  never  difcompofe 
Your  features,  temper,  or  repofe. 

Abroad  for  happinefs  ne'er  roam, 
True  happinefs  confifts  at  home; 
Still  make  your  partner  eafy  there, 
(Man  finds  abroad  fufficient  care) 
If  every  thing  at  home  be  right, 
He'll  always  enter  with  delight; 
Your  converfe  he'll  prefer  to  all 
Thofe  cheats  the  world  do  pleafure  call; 
With  cheerful  chat  his  cares  beguile, 
And  always  meet  him  with  a  fmile. 

Should  paffion  e'er  his  foul  deform, 
Serenely  meet  the  burfting  ftorm; 
Never  in  wordy  war  engage, 
Nor  ever  meet  his  rage  with  rage; 
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With  all  our  fex's  foft'ning  art, 
Recall  loft  reafon  to'his  heart; 
Thus  calm  the  tempeft  in  his  breaft, 
And  fweetly  foothe  his  foul  to  reft. 

Be  furc  you  ne'er  arraign  his  fenfe, 
(Few  hufbands  pardon  that  offence) 
'Twill  difcord  raife,  difguft  it  breeds, 
And  hatred  certainly  fucceeds; 
Then  fliun.  O  fliun,  the  fatal  fhelf? 
Still  think  him  wifer  than  yourfelf  ; 
Or  if  you  otherwife  believe, 
Ne'er  let  him  fuch  a  thought  perceive. 

When  care  invades  your  partner's  heart, 
Bear  you  a  fympathizing  part, 
And  kindly  claim  your  mare  of  pain, 
And  half  his  troubles  ftill  fuftain: 
From  riling  morn  till  fetting  night, 
To  fee  him  pleas'd,  your  fole  delight. 

But  now.  methinks.  I  hear  you  cry, 
Shall  (he  pretend, — O  vanity! — 
To  lay  down  rules  for  wedded  life, 
Who  never  was  hcrfelf  a  wife? 
J  own  you've  ample  caufe  to  chide, 
And,  blufhing,  throw  my  pen  afide. 

ROB- 


ROBBERY  OF  TIME. 

*^T  7J  THEN  Diogenes  received  a  vifit  in  his  tub 
*  *  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  afked, 
according  to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtefy, 
what  petition  he  had  to  offer,  "  I  have  nothing," 
faid  he,  "  to  afk,  but  that  you  would  remove  to 
the  other  fide,  that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting 
the  funfliine,  take  from  me  what  you  cannot 
give  me." 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greateft  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  thofe,  who 
have  lefs  -power  than  Alexander,  may  with  yet 
more  propriety  apply  to  themfelves.  He  that 
does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do  fometimes 
a  little  harm.  But  if  the  opportunities  of  benefi- 
cence be  denied  by  fortune,  innocence  fhould  at 
lealt  be  vigilantly  preferved. 

It  is  well  known,  that  time  once  pad  never  re- 
turns, and  that  the  moment  which  is  loft,  is  loft 
for  ever.  Time  therefore  ought,  above  allother 
kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from  invafion;  and 
yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  claim  the  power 
of  wafting  that  time  which  is  the  right  of- others. 
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This  ufurpation  is  fo  general,  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  year  is  fpent  by  choice;  fcarcely  any 
thing  is  done  when  it  is  intended,  or  obtained  when 
it  is  defired.  Life  is  continually  ravaged  by  in- 
vaders; one  fteals  away  an  hour,  and  another  a 
day;  one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into 
bufmefs,  another  by  lulling  us  with  amufement; 
the  depredation  is  continued  through  a  thoufand 
viciffitudes  of  tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having 
loft  all,  we  can  lofe  no  more. 

This  wafte  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  charged  upon  the  Great,  whofe  follow- 
ers linger  from  year  to  year  in  expectations,  and 
die  at  laft  with  petitions  in  their  hands.  Thofe 
who  raife  envy  will  eafily  incur  cenfure.  I  know 
not  whether  ftatefmen  and  patrons  do  not  fuffer 
more  reproaches  than  they  deferve,  and  may  not 
rather  themfelves  complain  that  they  are  given  up 
a  prey  to  pretenfions  without  merit,  and  to  impor- 
tunity without  fhame. 

The  truth  i?,  that  the  inconveniences  of  attend- 
ance are  more  lamented  than  felt.  To  the  greater 
number  felicitation  is  its  own  reward:  To  be  feen 
in  good  company,  to  talk  of  familiarities  with 
men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  frefheft  news, 
to  gratify  an  inferior  circle  with  predictions  of  in- 
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creafe  or  decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
a  candidate  for  high  offices,  are  compenfations 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  delay  of  favours, 
which  perhaps  he  that  begs  them  has  hardly  confi- 
dence to  expect. 

A  man  confpicuous  in  a  high  ftation,  who  mul- 
tiplies hopes  that  he  may  multiply  dependants, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  bealt  of  prey,  juftly 
dreaded,  but  eafily  avoided;  his  den  is  known, 
and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured,  need  not 
approach  it.  The  great  danger  of  the  wade  of 
time  is  from  caterpillars  and  moths,  who  are  not 
refilled,  becaufe  they  are  not  feared,  and  who 
work  on  with  unheeded  mifchicfs,  and  invifible 
encroachments. 

He,  whofe  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  no- 
tice of  mankind,  muft  give  up  himfelf  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of  thole 
that  furround  him.  Every  man  who  is  lick  of 
himfelf,  will  fly  to  him  for  relief;  he  that  wants  to 
fpeak  will  require  him  to  hear;  and  he  that  wants 
to  hear  will  expert  him  to  fpeak.  Hour  pafles 
after  hour,  the  noon  fucceeds  to  morning,  and  the 
evening  to  noon,  while  a  thoufand  objects  are 
forced  upon  his  attention,  which  he  rejecls  as  faft 
as  they  arc  offered,  but  which  the  cuftom  of  the 
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world  requires  to  be  received  with  appearance  of 
regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindnefs  of  others,  we  muft 
endure  their  follies ;  he,  who  cannot  perfuade 
himfelf  to  withdraw  from  fociety,  muft  be  content 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  ty- 
rants; to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments 
which  he  never  keeps;  to  the  confulter,  who  afks 
advice  which  he  never  takes;  to  the  boafter,  who 
bluiters  only  to  be  praifed;  to  the  complainer, 
who  whines  only  to  be  pitied;  to  the  projeftor, 
whofe  happinefs  is  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
expectations  which  all  but  himfelf  know  to  be  vain ; 
to  the  ceconornift,  who  tells  of  bargains  and  fet- 
tlements;  to  the  politician,  who  predicts  the  fate 
of  battles,  and  breach  of  alliances;  to  the  ufurer, 
who  compares  the  different  funds;  and  tp  the  talk- 
er, who  talks  only  becaufe  he  loves  to  be  talking. 

To  put  every  man  in  poffeffion  of  his  own  time, 
and  refcue  the  day  from  this  fucceffion  of  ufurpers, 
is  beyond  my  power  and  beyond  my  hope.  Yet, 
perhaps,  fome  flop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful 
perfecution,  if  all  would  ferioufly  reflect,  that 
whoever  pays  a  vifit  that  is  not  dcfired,  or  talks 
longer  than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty 

of 


of  an  injury  which  he  cannot  repair}  and  takes 
away  that  which  he  cannot  give. 


ON     THE 

GENERAL  CRUELTY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

TJOVERTY,  or  covetoufnefs,  I  have  obferved 
•*-  to  be  the  two  motives  with  men  to  undertake 
the  drudgery  of  a  fchool :  from  the  laft  nothing 
good  can  come,  the  motive  is  bad:  from  the  fir  ft 
we  mayexpeft  fomething:  hunger  foftens  brutes; 
but  a  peculiar  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  man.  If  he  is  hafty  and  irafcible,  it 
will  vent  itfelf  in  beating  and  cruelty  to  the  chil- 
dren;  if  mild  and  gentle,  it  will  be  alluring  and 
irrefiftibly  perfuafive.  An  Apoftle  hath  faid, 
"  Fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath:" 
but  how  many  children,  in  contempt  of  this  pre- 
cept, are  provoked  to  wrath  by  the  wanton  cruel- 
ties of  matters!  Many  an  amiable  difpofition  has 
been  ruined  by  unhappily  falling  under  fuch  hands. 
Why  is  it  that  our* universities  fend  us  back  fo 
few  bright  men  ?  The  caufe,  in  a  great  meafure, 
is  in  our  fcbools.  Young  men,  glad  that  they  aro 
r- (raped  from  flavery  and  the  lafh,  to  a  land  of 
liberty,  think  they  can  never  enjoy  it  enough; 
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and  finding  the  college  exercife  trifling,  and  that 
little  time  is  required  to  perform  it,  the  reft  is  de- 
voted to  pleafure,  and  fiich  pleafure  too  that  often 
ftupifies  the  fcholar,  and  leaves  what  the  chemifts 
call  a  caput  mortuum,  a  lump  of  dulnefs. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  heard  lament 
the  prefent  infenfible  method  of  matters,  thought 
he  had  found  out  a  proper  place  for  an  only  child 
at  what  is  called  a  private  fchool,  that  is,  by  the 
bye,  only  a  more  crafty  method  to  pick  your 
pocket;  but  he  found  himfelf  miferably  deceived. 
I  was  at  his  houfe  when  what  I  am  going  to  relate 
happened.  One  Silex,  I  believe,  a  Welch  par- 
fon,  fet  up  fome  years  fince  fuch  a  fchool  as  this, 
craftily  giving  out  that  he  would  take  but  a  few, 
but  would  have  his  price.  My  friend  was  caught 
in  the  deception  :  he  fent  his  fon,  unfufpefting  any 
feverity,  much  lefs  cruelty.  The  boy  was  of  an 
amiable  difpofition,  and  very  ready  at  learning; 
"but  it  happened  once,  after  his  return  from  home 
fome  four  or  five  days,  doubtlefs  with  thoughts 
uncollefted  for  fchool  exercife  at  fuch  a  feafon, 
that  he  miffed  a  word  in  conftruing  his  leffon. 
The  fault  was  unpardonable;  he  was  beat  upon 
his  head,  his  money  taken  from  him,  and,  horren- 
dum  diStu!  he  was  told  that  he  fhould  be  confined 
to  the  fchool-room  three  days  without  victuals, 
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and  at  the  end  be  feverely  flogged.  What  man, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  would  not  meditate  an 
efcape?  much  more  then  a  boy,  not  eleven  years 
old.  He  bore,  however,  with  patience,  the  firft 
day's  confinement,  though  victuals  were  brought 
to  him,  but  as  it  were  by  ftealth.  The  manner 
of  this  conveyance  confirmed  him  that  he  muft 
undergo  the  punifliment.  Into  what  an  agony 
muft  Inch  a  child  be  thrown  by  fuch  cruel  treat- 
ment? Fear  is  a  dreadful  painter.  The  images 
it  draws  in  the  mind  are  horrible;  but  fome  of  his 
fchoolfellows,  commiferating  his  cafe,  perfuaded 
him  to  attempt  his  efcape.  The  undertaking  was 
arduous,  yet  the  next  morning  he  fet  out,  and 
though  he  had  near  thirty  miles  to  travel,  he  was 
at  home  by  dinner;  fuch  was  the  fwiftnefs  fear 
gave  to  his  feet.  But  what  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  did 
I  there  behold !  the  fudden  furprize  by  the  child's 
return,  the  fear  left  he  fliould  have  overheated  his 
blood,  and  a  multitude  of  mifgiving  thoughts,  had 
very  near  been  too  much  for  the  parents. 

My  blood,  I  confefs,  boiled  againft  the  wretch 
that  had  thus  wantonly  fported  in  cruelty,  which 
might  have  turned  out  fatal  to  a  family,  and  im- 
bittered  the  reft  of  their  days:  but  matters  make 
light  of  thefe  things,  and  tell  them  with  glee  and 
pleafure  over  their  pipes  and  bottles.  It  is  high 
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time  for  authority  to  interpofe.  Apprentices  en- 
joy its  prote6lion;  for  it  is  forbid  matters  to  ufc 
any  cruelty  with  them.  Why  then  fhould  it  not 
interpofe,  and  lay  its  commands  on  fchoolmafters? 
Why  muft  children,  lefs  able  to  bear  feverity,  be 
unmercifully  expofed  to  it?  Colleges  have  vifitors, 
and  alfo  many  other  inftitutions  to  regulate  abufes. 
Let  vifitors  then  be  appointed  at  the  public  ex- 
pence  to  be  a  check  upon  fchoolmafters.,  It 
•would  be  money  wifely  difburfed,  no  matter  for 
men  of  learning ;  honeft  and  humane  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  The  end  of  their  office  is  only  to  be  a  check 
upon  their  mafters.  The  will  of  man  unchecked 
naturally  grows  imperious.  How  comes  it  to  pafs 
that  we  have  been  wife  enough  to  lay  reftraints 
on  each  other  in  every  other  affair  of  life,  and  yet 
have  neglefted  to  place  a  watch  upon  fchool- 
mafters? Talk  with  men  who  have  either  patted 
through  a  public  or  private  fchool,  and  you  wjll 
not  hear  one  in  three  fpcak  well  of  the  mafter's 
humanity.  Many  fchools  are  more  terrifying  to 
children  than  prifons  to  men. 
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The  following  elegant  Lines  were  •written  on  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  MOORE  MEREDITH  Vice-MaJler 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
SOAME,  Student  of  that  College,  and  fxed  upon 
the  Pall  of  the  deceafed}  according  to  the  cujlom  of 
that  Society. 

ONS  of  the  world,  who  view  with  fcornful  eyes 

The  grave  in  which  fequefter'd  fcience  lies; 
Who  mock  the  {Indent's  toils,  or  mark  them  not, 
Or  deem  he  labours  but  to  be  forgot; 
Exifts  a  while  within  the  cloifter's  gloom, 
Then  finks  unheeded  to  an  humble  tomb! 
Come,  ye  who  proudly  fcorn  the  pedant's  boaft, 
Here  weep  the  talents  which  you  honour  molt! 
Know  that  there  fleeps  on  this  lamented  bier 
All  that  might  well  have  grac'd  your  gayer  fphere; 
Wit,  that  to  dulnefs  only  gave  offence, 
And  learning's  (lore  fubfervient  dill  to  fenfe; 
The  fportive  fancy,  and  the  humourous  vein, 
Which  numbers  imitate,  but  few  attain; 
Quick  to  conceive,   and  ready  to  exprefs 
The  clear  conception  in  its  happiell  drcfs; 
Fire,  that  with  feventy  winters  fnow  could  wage 
Succefsful  war,  and  melt  the  froft  of  age. 
Mourn  him,  ye  gay,  for  you  had  fare  approv'd 
Whom  Yorick  honour'd,  and  Eugenms*  lov'd; 

*  STERN-E  and  HALL,  both  of  Jcfus  College,  and  intimate 
friends  o  f  M  r,  M  E  R  E  o  i  T  n , 


Refufe  the  decent  tribute,  if  you  can, 

Due  to  the  Wit.  the  Scholar,  and  the  Man! 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    PRINCE    OF    ORANGE. 

SOME  months  fince,  while  the  Prince  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz  was  on  a  vifit  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs,  he  took  him  to  Scheveling,  to  fee  the 
departure  of  the  veflels  and  boats  employed  in  the 
fifhery,  (eiteemed  a  fine  fight  in  Holland)  and  on 
•which  occafion  the  feamen  and  crews  generally  vie 
with  each  other  in  parade  and  dexterity.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  (landing  near  the  water's  edge, 
as  the  veffels  were  about  hoi  (ling  fail,  a  boy  on 
board  one  of  the  veflels,  eager  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf  in  the  eye  of  the  Prince,  by  exhibiting  fome 
feats  of  activity,  unfortunately  fell  overboard,  and 
was  drowned:  at  fight  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  inllantly  jumped  into  the  water,  with  a 
generous  view  oi  laving  him,  and  was  in  the  great- 
eft  danger  of  being  drowned,  by  a  wave  rolling 
over  him;  but  having  been  with  difficulty  refcued 
from  the  peril,  fome  of  his  attendants  alked  him 
why  he  hazarded  himfelt,  v.liofe  life  was  fo  valua- 
ble to  the  public,  When  he  declared,  in  themoft 
humane  and  affectionate  terms,  that  at  the  inftant 
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the  boy  fell  in,  he  forgot  his  confequence,  his  phi- 
lanthropy over-ruling,  and  felt  himfelf  equally 
interefted  to  fave  him,  as  if  he  had  been  his  bro- 
ther. A  fpeech  not  only  expreflive  of  his  exalted 
foul,  but  worthy  the  defcendant  of  fuch  illuftrious 
anceftors.  Further,  the  Prince,  as  a  proof  of  his 
noble  humanity,  fettled  a  handfome  penfion  on 
the  parents  of  the  boy,  who  loft  his  life  in  a  laud- 
able, though  hazardous  endeavour,  to  encreafe 
the  entertainment  of  his  Prince. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

JOHN  SHEFFIELD,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
when  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  King  James  II.  He  was  apt  to  comply 
in  every  thing  that  he  thought  might  be  accept- 
able; for  he  went  with  the  King  to  mafs,  and 
kneeled  at  it ;  and  being  looked  upon  as  indifferent 
to  all  religions,  the  Priefls  made  an  attack  upon 
him.  He  heard  them  gravely  arguing  for  tran- 
fubftantiation.  He  told  them,  "  he  was  willing  to 
receive  inftruclion: — he  had  taken  much  pains  to 
bring  himfelf  to  believe  in  God  who  made  the 
world,  and  all  men  in  it;  but  it  mufl  not  be  an 
ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make  him 
believe,  that  man  was  quits  with  God,  and  made 
God  again," 
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A  GAMING  ANECDOTE. 

.  •»- 

A  Very  refpe&able  gentleman,  who  had 
averfion  to  cards,  that  he  might  not  be 
deemed  unfafhionable  in  a  family  where  he  often 
vifited,  and  public  days  for  play  were  fet  apart, 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  to  play  deep; 
but  it  was  his  good  fortune  generally  to  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  After  fome  years  of  intimacy,  the  mailer  of 
the  family  took  him  afide  one  day,  and  impart 
to  him  the  melancholy  fecret,  that  his  affairs  were 
in  a  mod  embarraffed  ftate.  The  gentleman  ex- 
preffed  his  concern  at  his  friend's  diftrefs,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  de'fpair.  On  his  return  home, 
he  opened  a  private  drawer  in  his  bureau,  in  which 
he  had  nightly  depofited  his  winnings  at  the  card 
tables  in  his  friend's  houfe,  and  the  next  day  he 
infilled  on  refunding  the  fum  Ihis  inconfiderate 
man  and  his  family  had  loft.  It  was  fufficient  to 
give  a  turn  to  his  affairs,  and  to  fave  his  friend 
from  inftant  imprifonment;  buthe reftored  it  only 
on  this  condition,  that  they  mould  never  play  at 
cards  again. 
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